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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Ir is doubtful whether Senator Johnson’s chances for 
the nomination are really much bettered by his popular 
showing. The Old Guard has a strong suspicion that 
their wily young brother Hiram was the bug under the 
chip in the Senatorial investigation of campaign-funds; 
that the investigation was arranged by friends in the 
Senate for the benefit of Hiram’s candidacy, and that 
he, knowing it was coming, kept his own expense-ac- 
count in apple-pie order. Probably they can not prove 
it, but they are just as wrathful as though they could. 
Besides, the place where Hiram and T. R. sunk the ax 
into the party in 1912 has not healed yet. 


HeENcE it is doubtful whether Hiram lands the nomina- 
tion, unless the Old Guard get worse scared than it now 
is or has reason to be. There is always, of course, the 
temptation of a sure thing; and this may induce the 
Old Guard at the last moment to shut its eyes and 
swallow Hiram. His nomination would take the bowels 
out of any third-party movement; and this is an im- 
portant consideration. Enough liberals are born every 
minute, politically speaking, to make his calling and 
election sure. But the party can succeed without him, 
and unless it goes into an unjustifiable state of funk, it 
will probably dish Hiram and take a sporting chance with 
some nice man of liberal proclivities whose name has 
not figured prominently hitherto. 


In fact, this is the kind of man that both of the old-line 
parties really ought to have by way of nominee. There 
is a good deal of talk about dark horses, and the New 
York Times has shown admirable journalistic enterprise 
in currying off Mr. Davis, our ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain, to enter in that capacity for the Democrats. Under 
vigorous editorial polishing, Mr. Davis shows a sleek 
coat and looks well-conditioned. He appears to be quite 
safe and no one knows his opinions on any public ques- 
tion. He seems therefore to be the making of a first- 
rate candidate. Now it seems to be some one’s duty to 
perform a like service for the Republicans, but this paper 
must regretfully forego the privilege of volunteering. 


Tue United States Government can begin to ask mourn- 
fully where it may look for its friends. Our late as- 
sociates are in dudgeon because we relucted at the Ver- 
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sailles treaty; and now the Germans are annoyed with 
us over the terms of the Knox resolution which, they 
say, reserve to us all the benefits of the treaty while dis- 
claiming any of its responsibilities. There is some- 
thing in this. These terms might be construed as an 
implicit or left-handed recognition of the treaty. It is 
rather curious, or would be curious if one did not con- 
sider Mr. Wilson’s pitiable obsessions, that the President 
did not mention this in his message. The President made 
so much of so many bad reasons for vetoing the Knox 
resolution that one might almost expect’ him to make 
something at least, of a good one. 


But the Knox resolution was finally vetoed, and the Con- 
gress can now go on record—the Republicans at any 
rate, and some of the Democrats—as having made mo- 
tions for peace. Probably as far as the progress of 
actual peace is concerned, it will make little difference. 
The chief practical injustice in the present anomalous 
situation is in the status of alien-enemy property. The 
conditions of trade are dependent on the rate of ex- 
change, not on the diplomatic formality. The principal 
effect of the President’s veto will be felt in the Demo- 
cratic convention at San Francisco, and what happens 
there has only an academic or sporting interest to all 
beside the small minority immediately concerned. 


TWELVE prominent lawyers, including Roscoe Pound, 
Tyrrell Williams, Zechariah Chafee and Francis Fisher 
Kane, have investigated the illegal practices of the De- 
partment of Justice, and have issued a dignified and 
admirable report in pamphlet form, which is published 
by the National Popular Government League at Wash- 
ington. There is no need of saying what is in it, for 
everybody knows. There is no need of expressing con- 
tempt and loathing of Mr. Palmer, for no decent person 
needs any particular stimulation to feel those emotions 
where our Attorney-General is concerned. One thing 
only need be pointed out. The enmity of privilege 
towards an economic system that interferes with privi- 
lege was what gave Mr. Palmer carte blanche in his in- 
glorious career. What Mr. Palmer did was no more 
than what any agent of privilege-ridden political govern- 
ment must be prepared to do in a similar emergency. 
This is the fundamental thing that is never brought out 
with sufficient clearness in criticism of behaviour like 
Mr. Palmer’s. 


WHEN a man takes office in a political government, he 
must play the game by the rules. Political government 
is the agent of privilege, so he becomes the servant of 
privilege, and must be prepared to do whatever is re- 
quired to maintain the integrity of privilege. If any 
man is willing to accept the place of Attorney-General, 
therefore, one knows what may be expected of him in 
any given circumstances. He may be uncommonly stu- 
pid, brutal, and cowardly, as Mr. Palmer appears to be, 
but his personal qualities affect only his methods, not his 
ends; ‘and therefore they should not have exaggerated at- 
tention. To say this is not to disparage the work of 
the twelve lawyers; but only gives warning against the 
inveterate superstition of supposing that any essential 
improvement can be made by the cheap, easy and super- 
ficial process of hoisting out Mr. Palmer ‘and putting 
another man in, or hoisting out Mr. Palmer’s political 
party and putting another political party in. 
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THE most encouraging story that has floated over the 
ocean in a long time is to the effect that the Allies 
are preparing to raise a big loan of ten billion marks 
or so, on the security of the German indemnity, without 
asking our help or, indeed, without permitting us to 
come in on it in any way. That is something like. This 
country will wish them well of their enterprise and feel 
no pangs of jealousy—not a solitary pang. Any trans- 
actions between debtors and creditors among European 
governments, any new financial arrangements for ex- 
tracting blood from the German turnip, are freely wel- 
come to our disinterested blessing. The success of the 
scheme appears to depend on England’s willingness to 
back the proposed issue of German bonds. This simply 
puts England in the réle of deputy-marshal instead of 
ourselves, as was proposed in some of the earlier plans 
for establishing “financial solidarity” among the Allies. 
There is no report yet available from England that in- 
dicates the course of general sentiment in the matter. 
PRESIDENT DeESCHANEL walking through the French 
countryside in his pajamas could have experienced no 
greater embarrassment than M. Millerand is destined to 
feel when he meets Lloyd George at Spa—if he meets 
him there at all. The French Premier left Hythe with 
his spirit lifted up by his success in buying vows of 
British friendship at the price of concessions to British 
policy. M. Poincaré’s resignation from the presidency 
of the atrophied Reparations Commission was a protest 
against this Anglophilism; and now M. Tardieu has gone 
so far as to say that at Hythe Millerand virtually agreed 
to the fixing of the sum of the German indemnity, and 
showed himself generally disposed to join with England 
in the acceptance of the German proposals which Clem- 
enceau had so valiantly repudiated in 1919. 


Since Briand, Klotz and Clemenceau are as much con- 
cerned ‘as ever to keep hidden at the end of the rainbow 
the fabulous treasure which is to save France from bank- 
ruptcy, it is only natural that they should join with 
Poincaré and Tardieu in the outcry against any attempt 
to measure in advance the contents of the pot of gold. 
Premier Millerand himself is not the man to dismiss 
carelessly and publicly a serviceable illusion; he admits 
that the Government is committed to the policy of nam- 
ing a huge sum covering the German indebtedness, 
but at the same time he promises to hold out for 200,000,- 
ooo francs as France’s share—a sum which England will 
not agree to, and Germany can not pay. Nevertheless the 
Chamber has chosen M. Millerand’s dream in preference 
to M. Tardieu’s and has voted its confidence in the 
Premier by a count of five hundred and thirty-five to 
sixty-eight. Such being the situation, no one need be 
surprised if M. Millerand falls out of the window of 
his coach, as his train proceeds to the tryst with Lloyd 
George. This would perhaps be his easiest means of 
exit from an impossible situation. 


Waite talk goes on about discounting the German in- 
demnity, Dr. Haniel von Haimhausen, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, plunges the international thermo- 
meter in a bucket of ice-water and runs it down fifty 
degrees. He says that the Soviet Government deliber- 
ately lured the Poles to Kiev to cut them off from their 
base, and then organized an attack on Vilna with War- 
saw as its objective. If the Russians reach Warsaw, 
Germany will have to defend her frontier; and to do that, 
she must have a sufficient defensive force allowed her 
by the Allies. But even at that, he says, Bolsheivsm 
would surely break out in the Ruhr district and else- 
where, and spread rapidly; “and then,” he concludes, 
“you may take it for granted that neither the Rhine nor 
the Atlantic will stop the further spread of the Bolshey- 
ist disease.” 


Att this, of course, is German propaganda. It is to 
Germany’s interest just now not to put too good ‘a face 
on her domestic prospects. But the mischief of it is— 


and this is what takes all the exaltation out of counting 
the unhatched chickens of German indemnity—that the 
wretched Haimhausen may be right. The outcome of 
the Polish enterprise, added to our knowledge of tradi- 
tional Russian tactics since Napoleon’s time, gives un- 
comfortable corroboration of the first part of his state- 
ment; and as for the rest, it has an air of distinct pos- 
sibility that is disconcerting and unedifying. If the 
Allies permit Germany to resume her military status and 
defend her frontier, who can say what she might not do 
next? France has a sensitive interest in this question. 
On the other hand, if Bolshevism broke out and Ger- 
many effected some sort of working arrangements with 
Soviet Russia, it is hard to see what our late associates 
could do about it. In any case, collecting that indemnity 
is going to be something of a chore; and any nation that 
discounts it is pretty intrepid. 


WHEN one reads the recent statement of Captain André 
Tardieu, giving the figures on the French losses during 
the war, one wonders whether the famous Winged Victory 
was not intentionally left headless. According to Captain 
Tardieu, France lost fifty-seven per cent of her men 
under thirty-two years of age. It was a high price to 
pay for economic ruin, a crushing war debt, an indemnity 
which can never be collected, and the military hegemony 
over a starving and disintegrating Europe. Yet Marshal 
Foch is said to have warned the Polytechnic School for 
Army Engineers that France must immediately prepare 
for more war with an “unrepentant” Germany. The 
military mind is apparently too obtuse to perceive that 
the cost of a victorious war, in these days, is out of all 
proportion to the glory or the economic advantage which 
may be gained from it. Whoever wins, loses. 


Tue news that the Mikado is gravely ill of a sickness 
the nature of which his faithful subjects are not even 
permitted to guess at, will bring a sympathetic thrill to 
the hearts of many in this country. There are indeed 
few among us who will fail to realize what it must mean 
to the orderly processes of government when the ex- 
ecutive of a great nation is incapacitated by illness at a 
time of world crisis like the present. Such a calamity 
must press especially hard upon a country ruled as is 
Japan by an autocratic form of government. The one 
gratifying feature in the melancholy circumstance is to 
be found in the fact that the Emperor’s secret illness, 
secretly arrived at, is but another proof of the readiness 
with which our late Allies in the Pacific assimilate the 
customs of western democracies. 


oO 


WHEN, after two years of pulling and hauling, Japan 
was at last persuaded to enter the Chinese consortium, 
Washington was pleased to consider the matter closed. 
The necessary concessions having been made to Japan- 
ese interests in Manchuria and thereabouts, our State 
Department saw no obstacle in the way of an early 
commencement of co-operative financial operations by 
the Powers “in the interest of China.” China had not 
been a party to the negotiations, and there had been re- 
ports of student demonstrations against the contracting 
of additional foreign loans, but nevertheless it was taken 
for granted that the Chinese Government would accept 
with gratitude the trusteeship so benevolently offered by 
the Big Four. The chances are that this is just what 
will happen—eventually. But for the present, China 
shows an astonishing lack of appreciation of all that has 
been planned in her interest. A Tokio dispatch admits 
that even in the carefully censored capital of Japan 
“there is some anxiety lest China may raise objections 
to the operation” of the consortium. We are further 
informed by the same dispatch that “the boycott of 
Japanese goods in China continues seriously to affect 
Japanese exports.” This boycott is an affair of long 
standing, and can hardly be the immediate cause of the 
present financial stringency in Japan. On the other hand 
the very fact that Japan’s entrance into the consortium 
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has not resulted in a suspension of the boycott must have 
done much to lower the morale of Nipponese financiers. 
These gentlemen perhaps feel that the consortium (“a 
victory for American diplomacy”) admits new competi- 
tors to the Chinese field without assuring to Japan any 
advantages in addition to the numerous special privileges 
of which she is already possessed. 


Tue Commission appointed by the British Government to 
investigate the disturbances which occurred in the Punjab 
during May, 1919, has submitted its report. It will be re- 
membered that the immediate cause for the appointment 
of this Commission was the massacre of some 400 
or 500 people at Amritsar. According to General Dyer, 
the hero of the massacre, its history is in outline as fol- 
lows: Several outrages occurred in Amritsar, which 
caused the civil governor of the district to call in Gen- 
eral Dyer, the military commander. The General, taking 
matters into his own hands, proceeded to act as if martial 
law had been declared, though in fact it never was de- 
clared. He forbade the people to congregate, under pen- 
alty of death; so when he heard that a meeting was to 
be held ‘at Jallianwala Bagh, he repaired thither with 
troops and machine guns, and without warning opened 
fire on the weaponless and unoffending crowd, which num- 
bered over 5000 people. Having killed some 400 or 500, 
and wounded some 1500 more, he marched away again, 
leaving the wounded to be cared for as best they might. 


Sucu was the chief “disturbance” which the Commission 
had to investigate. The majority report justifies all other 
cases of violence on the part of military and police; but 
in the case of Amritsar it administers to General Dyer 
a sharp blow on the wrist. It considers that his conduct 
was open to criticism for two reasons. First, he fired 
without warning; second, he fired too long. Considering 
the General’s admission that many members of the gath- 
ering had probably never heard of his proclamation, most 
critics would doubtless agree with the Commission on the 
first point. On the second, one is inclined to sympathize 
with the General. The Commission is not explicit enough. 
It should have determined the precise round at which the 
etiquette of massacres required the General to cease fir- 
ing. According to his own testimony, he fired 1650 rounds. 
Should he have stopped just before the second or just 
after the sixteen hundred and forty-ninth? The Com- 
mission raises a delicate question at this point; one 
which may be commended to the anxious consideration 
of all those who will be officially responsible for the 
formal and proper perpetration of massacres hereafter. 


In the break up of the old Liberal party in Britain there 
is much more than meets the eye. To those who are 
saturated in the personalities of politics the breach may 
seem to be a natural consequence of the notorious quar- 
rel between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George and their 
respective partisans. But to take this view is to get 
badly sidetracked down a blind alley and just at the time 
when the best part of the parade is passing down the 
main street. Here, as in so many other similar cases of 
unrest, the true facts of the situation are to be looked 
for in the thoughts and actions of the rank and file. 
The leaders may fulminate at Westminster but the vot- 
ers are taking things into their own hands in the prov- 
inces. Manchester Liberals, for example, have lately 
adopted an industrial programme which includes such 
startling realities as (1) unemployment to be made a 
first charge on the earnings of industry, (2) labour to 
be associated with the management of industry, (3) cap- 
ital’s share in the rewards of industry to be limited. 
Here is a new Manchester Programme with a vengeance. 
With the rank and file doing its own thinking along such 
lines as these, no wonder the leaders of the two sections 
of the party find it so difficult to get together. 


A New York dispatch in a Boston paper states that the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, which has recently ap- 


plied for permission to charge an eight-cent fare on its 
subway, owns a “mystery company” called the Transit 
Development Company, which has paid dividends on an 
average of 470 per cent a year; that it has paid $3,761,- 
000 in dividends during its existence, or 7522 per cent on 
its capitalization. Isn’t this cutting it off a little fat? 


Ir the merchants of New York City want to declare war 
on the transport-workers’ unions in behalf of the open 
shop, it is their privilege to do so. It is also their privi- 
lege to call their organization the “Citizens’ Transporta- 
tion Committee,” even though the name belongs no more 
properly to the merchants’ association than to the long- 
shoremen’s union. The obsequiousness of the title will 
serve only to annoy those “citizens” who know that the 
transport workers are withholding their services just now 
for exactly the same reason that the merchants occasion- 
ally withhold goods from the market; that is to say, each 
of these groups is looking out for its own special profit, 
in accordance with its own best judgment. When the 
good citizens realize this fully, and when they see that 
the merchants have generally gotten rather the best of 
the perennial game, they will perhaps be inclined to 
sympathize more with the workers than with the employ- 
ers. And if they go a bit further, and come finally to the 
realization that their sympathy is worth very little any- 
how, where the outcome depends solely upon economic 
strength, perhaps they will be tempted to do a little or- 
ganizing—a very little—on their own account. 


How oddly we do sometimes blunder right into the truth, 
without ever suspecting it! Senator Borah, discussing the 
resumption of commercial relations with Russia, said re- 
cently, “The thing from which the world suffers is eco- 
nomic evil, and we have no remedies for it except 
political remedies.” If Mr. Borah would sow that state- 
ment in his own mind and let it germinate there for a 
couple of weeks, who knows what we might be hearing 
from him at the end of that time? 


Hiruerto the general disposition among the judicious 
has been to echo the Preacher’s despairing cry “Is there 
any new thing whereof it may be said: See, this is new? 
The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done: and there 
is no new thing under the sun.” But surely henceforth 
the cynic must hold his peace, for on the twentieth day 
of May in the present year of our Lord, a new thing was 
done upon the earth the like of which has not happened 
since time began. On that day, in Moscow, an army of 
25,000 Russian workers passed in review before a. little 
group of British working men and women who are there 
at the behest of various British labour organizations to 
investigate conditions in Soviet Russia. What ‘a scene 
for the ancient Kremlin to look down upon! The imperial 
idlers in their gorgeous uniforms—where are they? 
What strange new songs the bands are playing, and what 
strange devices are blazoned on the banners! And then 
to cap all, when the hosts have marched by, who is it 
addresses the assembled ranks?’—Bob Williams, the leader 
of the British Transport Workers! Here indeed is a new 
thing under the sun. Yes, but the parading and harangu- 
ing remain, and so perhaps there remains also something 
of vanity and vexation of spirit—and thus the Preacher is 
vindicated in the end. 
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ON BEING ‘“JANNOCK.” 


WHEN the late Mayor Gaynor’s body lay in the City 
Hall, the city witnessed a peculiar phenomenon. At 
daybreak, great throngs began to pour out of the 
poorer quarters and overflowed the park, waiting in 
silence for the doors to open and admit them to look 
upon his dead face. The strange demonstration kept 
up all day, and when his funeral procession passed, 
the same people thronged the streets in close pack. 
They were what the sociologists sometimes call the 
submerged tenth, people who lived in obscurity and 
poverty. Their demonstration was especially strange in 
view of the fact that Mayor Gaynor had never toadied 
to them or patronized them, never played upon them 
any of the cheap vote-catching tactics of the politician. 
Mayor Gaynor, in fact, while a great and able man, 
easily transcending in ability all the other men of 
his time in our public life, had well-known faults 
of temper which were precisely of the sort to prejudice 
this element. Yet they followed him to his burial 
with this impressive acknowledgment, because in spite 
of his harshness and acerbity, in spite of his ap- 
parent indifference and his failure to play to their 
gallery, they had somehow gotten the sense that he 
was “for them.” 

People in the mass get this sense by some inex- 
plicable play of the subconscious, not from any par- 
ticular thing that a man says or does, apparently, but 
by some more direct communication; and it is in- 
fallible. It measures the man, in the long run. From 
the point of view of the politician, it ought to be one 
of the most important of what Bismarck used to call 
the imponderabilia and kept so constantly to the fore 
in all his calculations. When this sense finally at- 
taches itself to a man in public life, he can survive al- 
most any ineptitude, and come back in undiminished 
strength after the most desperate violation of the 
technique of politics. The good folk of Lancashire 
have in their vernacular a word that connotes this 
sense. They say of a man that he is “jannock,” mean- 
ing that he is really and essentially sound and sterling, 
always by instinct on the right side of things; and a 
man so labelled goes a long way with the public and 
is carried successfully over many failures and blun- 
ders. The late Mayor Jones of Toledo, “Golden Rule 
Jones,” in spite of eccentricities that would have 
swamped a lesser man, had the people continually 
with him, to the day of his death and after, simply 
because they knew he was with them. He was “jan- 
nock.” 

Mr. Bryan in public life is calamity personified, an 
animated misfortune. His latest deliverance, pre- 
saging a Constitutional amendment dealing with 
sexual irregularities, is a fair sample of the ludicrous 
ineptitude that he can commit at a moment’s notice 
and has committed most industriously all his days. 
Yet he has somehow lived down every howler that 
he ever perpetrated, and this one too he will live 
down, because the people of the country have the 
inveterate conviction that his heart is in the right 
place whatever may be thought of his head, and that 
in any really important matter he would be found on 
their side—and indeed, in his one great opportunity, 
he abundantly justified their instinct. He is “jan- 
nock.” Robert La Follette has been dead, embalmed, 
and buried oftener than he has fingers and toes. 
Headstrong, unsuggestable, largely devoid of the tact 
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and humour which give a man an instinct for the 
measure of minor occasions, he has made conspicu- 
ous failures and frequently put his worst foot for- 
ward along ways that led nowhere. But he too is 
“jannock”; and because of that people cling to him, 
aware that on the great occasions he would always 
vindicate their confidence. Can one imagine any life 
being left in Senator Johnson for instance, after such 
adventures as the Senator’s, or in President Wilson, 
or in Mr. Roosevelt, who with all their assiduous tech- 
nical and workmanlike appeal to the better instincts 
of the people, all their masterly and conscious efforts 
to qualify as “jannock,” invariably played their poli- 
tics so remorselessly and accurately? One can not 
imagine it. 

This quality, always valuable, has an unusual value 
in the present circumstances of our public life. When 
popular leadership is so much demanded, when con- 
fusion and uncertainty so largely prevail, when a 
solvent is needed for the reconciliation and composi- 
tion of so many special interests, when so many 
anxious and irritable suspicions are everywhere rife, 
the saving grace of this quality can hardly be over- 
estimated. In particular if the various promoters of 
the third-party project are not above accepting this 
idea from a disinterested outsider, this paper cheer- 
fully makes them a present of it. 


BOLSHEVISM IN EVERY BOX. 


Two-Tuirps of the way from the Bronx to the Bat- 
tery, and therefore somewhere near the centre of the 
mosaic of cities that cluster about the mouth of Henry 
Hudson’s river, there is a store, until recently very 
much like its neighbour stores on either side and 
across the street. For a long time this particular 
store was occupied by one Petras Pentapolis—late 
of Athens—who made ice cream and candy in the 
black basement, and sold these wares in the elegant 
confectionery parlour on the street level. Between 
times, Petras dreamed of olive groves, and blue, un- 
troubled waters; and at last, when he had made 
enough money to buy the whole Island of Delphi, he 
closed out his stock—at greatly reduced but still 
profitable prices—and took passage for his native 
land. 

For two weeks thereafter the shop of Petras Penta- 
polis was vacant; and then one day a small army of 
workmen descended upon the place and cleared it out 
so completely that by night it was as black as an empty 
boot-leg. On the following morning new lumber 
arrived, and craftsmen also, and by the evening of 
the second day the wide mouth of the shop was closed 
by a substantial barricade of wood, ornamented with 
the painted legend “Happiness in Every Box,” and 
starred all over with pictures of human faces, each 
and every one illuminated by a toothy smile. 

That night (if the reader will indulge us further) 
there passed this way a fanatical young man of 
socialist persuasion, with an arm-load of posters ad- 
vertising a lecture on the life and work of the major 
prophet of revolution. This youth paused for a mo- 
ment in front of the bright new fence, and when he 
passed on, the barricade was ornamented with a large 
picture of a very famous man. 

When (with the reader’s permission) the rays of 
the morning sun fell full upon the front of Penta- 
polis’s store, they fell also upon the back of a small 


and very ragged boy, busy for the moment with the 


retouching of the poster nailed to the mast, as it were, 
by our socialistic friend of the night before. When the 
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small boy passed on—as Pentapolis, and the wreckers, 
and the carpenters, and the painters, and the young 
socialist himself had passed—he left behind him a 
poster-picture of Karl Marx, so daubed with paint 
about the mouth and eyes that it seemed to join in the 
smile that glorified all the other faces that looked out 
from the high board fence. 

From that time until the barricade was torn down 
and the great new candy store—one of a series 
sprawling all over the country—was thrown open, the 
face of the prophet smiled upon the people who went 
that way, and caused more than one wag to remark 
that he guessed “the old fellow had a sweet tooth too.” 

Which of course was entirely wrong, for no wag 
could guess the depth of wisdom behind that smile. 
When Karl Marx told the proletarians of his day that 
they had “nothing to lose but their chains,” he was 
all unconscious that the times would some day raise 
up merchant princes who would call the myriad shops 
under their control “chain stores.” But if the father 
of “scientific socialism’ had known that some day 
men would sleep in chain hotels, eat in chain 
restaurants, get dizzy in chain cigar-stores, or drunk 


in chain bar-rooms, or ill in chain candy-shops; buy | 


cure-alls in chain drug-stores, Christmas presents in 
chain five-and-ten-cent stores, and groceries in chain 
stores with fronts of another colour; and submit 
themselves at last to the pitiful indignites of chain 
undertaking establishments—if Marx had known all 
this, he would have smiled... . There is at least that 
much truth in the story we have been telling. 

For, according to Marxian theory, the centraliza- 
tion of control over production and distribution is the 
necessary prelude to the hoped-for revolution. Marx 
belived that this process of centralization would in- 
volve the impoverishment of the larger portion of the 
middle class and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a comparatively small group of rich men; 
and in the field of retail trade, experience has 
tended to demonstrate the accuracy of the prediction 
that control would be increasingly centralized as time 
went on. 

But it is by no means so easy to demonstrate the 
soundness of the Marxian corollary—that centraliza- 
tion of control involves the concentration of owner- 
ship. When this proposition was first stated, it 
seemed to be substantially in accord with,an economic 
system which commonly united in the same person 
the function of ownership and management. To-day 
this association is still common in the field of small 
enterprise, but where big interests are involved, 
management and ownership are often completely 
divorced. Thus the man who fills prescriptions in the 
village drug store is very likely to be the sole owner 
of the establishment; if the shop is absorbed by a 
chain-store system, the former owner may be retained 
as a salaried manager, but the chances are that the 
stock-certificates which represent the valuation of the 
stores will be distributed among a number of small in- 
vestors who will not even know where this particular 
shop is located. 

Now as long as this business of divorcing manage- 
ment from ownership was confined pretty much to the 
field of industrial production, the effect was perhaps 
to strengthen the old economic system, rather than to 
weaken it. A multitude of investors who could never 
by any chance have participated in the ownership of 
even the smallest plants, under the old system, were 
now admitted to partnership with the kings of finance. 
These small-scale investors in large-scale enterprises 


were likely to feel that their welfare was bound up 
with stock-valuations and dividend-rates, while on the 
other hand, in the case of many basic industries, price- 
fluctuations affected the public only indirectly, after 
the materials had been re-worked and re-handled many 
times. On the whole, then, the effect was to increase 
the number of people whose welfare was obviously 
bound up with the welfare of the existing industrial 
system, without proportionately increasing the realiza- 
tion of the evils of that system. 

In the retail field the effect of the separation of 
management and ownership is probably rather dif- 
ferent. A rise in the price of steel is a matter for 
abstract discussion, but an extra nickel for Hun- 
garian goulash is something that anybody can under- 
stand. If the consumer of goulash once realizes that 
three or four cents out of the additional five he must 
leave on the counter will be paid out as dividends to 
some stockholder at the other end of the country, he 
may begin to wonder if some sort of arrangement can 
not be made for the cancellation of this toll to owner- 
ship. He may feel that the only people who really 
have a right to draw a living from this restaurant are 
the people who work in it, and he may be stirred to 
unrighteous anger against the absentee capitalism that 
holds a lien upon his own earnings and upon the sery- 
ices of the employees of the restaurant as well. 

If centralization in the field of retail trade actually 
produces feelings of this sort, the chain stores will 
have done the country a great service. The wide 
distribution of the ownership of their shares will per- 
haps prevent any such sudden and violent overturn 
as Marx hoped for, but the direct pressure these con- 
cerns exert upon both their employees and their cus- 
tomers will almost certainly stimulate functional 
organization and co-operative activity on an increas- 
ing scale. Prophecy, of course, is never a safe busi- 
ness except when it is so carelessly done that no one 
finds it worth while to check the prophet’s words 
against the tests of time. Marx has had no lack of 
attention from careful critics; and time may yet show 
that large-scale distributive enterprises will give rise 
to many of the effects which he expected to be pro- 
duced by large-scale enterprises in general. 


THE MASTERS OF GOVERNMENTS. 


No better illustration can be found of the great truth 
that political government is primarily a mere deputy- 
sheriff for privilege, than the offensive which Poland 
has undertaken against Russia and the Ukraine. The 
international interests concerned in the Polish move- 
ment are undoubtedly made up of the groups which 
were associated with the old nickel syndicate, the old 
armament-ring, the Moroccan Committee, the European 
oil-ring, and the great financial magnates who are al- 
ways ready to supply militarists with the sinews of 
war. In 1907 this energetic band of brothers gath- 
ered together to form the concern called “Union des 
Mines,” a corporation which included such interests 
as Krupps, the Nationalbank fiir Deutschland of 
Berlin, the Metallurgische Gesellschaft of Frankfort, 
Harris Dixon, Ltd. of London, the Banque Fran- 
caise pour le Commerce et I’Industrie, Schneider & Co., 
and the Cie. des Forges de Chatillon-Commentry et 
Neuves Maisons. A Spanish group was represented 
by Marquis de Villamejor. There were, besides, rev- 
erend gentlemen, politicians of the most respectable 
colour, such as Mr. Bonar Law, prominent journal: 
ists representing the great public organs of Europe’s 
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capitals. There were nearly a score of organizations 
of this kind, differing only in label, scarcely at all 
in personnel and morale. They were out to grab 
anything in the way of natural resources belonging 
to peoples which did not understand how to promote 
and develop minerals, oils, and other such raw ma- 
terial of commerce. It is curious how quickly the 
persons connected with these exploiting groups suc- 
ceed in sinking all national feeling, and indeed how in 
sectarian England the members readily dropped even 
their religious sectarianism, Within the groups, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, Episcopalian and Nonconformist, 
laymen and clergy, rallied as one man to the trumpet- 
call of dividends. There was scarcely a single gov- 
ernmental department in Whitehall left without a 
representative of these groups. The work of organ- 
ization had been carried out with zeal and energy 
surpassing anything done by Continental militarists. 

Representative government in modern democracies 
no longer exists; governments and peoples are wholly 
in the hands of the representatives of these privileged 
groups. This must be plain to anyone who has studied 
the European situation since the Supreme Council met 
at Paris. The defeat of Mr. Wilson and his Four- 
teen Points must be set down to the work of these 
groups. The international brotherhood of Grab, 
Greed, and Gore contrived to have their one point tri- 
umph over Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen. Of course he 
could not know that the European Premiers were the 
marionettes of the interests, and it is scarcely likely 
that he would listen to anyone who was in a posi- 
tion to enlighten him. Since the publication of the 
treaty and the covenant we have seen representative 
government everywhere fall into utter desuetude; and 
now the privileged interests are in full command and 
already, in many instances, have shown that they can 
carry on their work of settling Europe and America 
according to their desires, without making appeal to 
any legislature. The San Remo Conference was con- 
ducted by three Premiers, but to what extent did these 
gentlemen go there as representatives of their peoples 
rather than as representatives of these privileged in- 
terests? The question answers itself. It was the 
move against Russia, not the one connected with the 
Ruhr district (the spasm of the Communists which 
has been of so great assistance on three occasions to 
Foch and Millerand) that brought our gentlemen to 
that retired and salubrious spot on the Mediterranean. 


The decision reached at San Remo was perhaps the 
most important one which has so far been made since 
the privileged interests acting through the Govern- 
ments, started the White Terror crusade against Rus- 
sia. These interests had been assiduously at work for 
several months preparing.the Polish army for an of- 
fensive. London was the centre (not Paris this time), 
which drew the allied military and naval and financial 
advisers to discuss in private with the governmental 
representatives, and of course with the directing rep- 
resentatives of the interests, what should be done to 
crown the Polish advance with success. The plans 
were very carefully laid, and all that was required was 
an interchange of ideas as to the wisdom of making 
the dash from Poland into Russia. All concerned felt 
the need for a whole-hearted agreement on the part 
of the interests and their agents, for there had been 
some differences of opinion. Such an agreement was 
reached at San Remo, and now we see the result of 
the very clever plan that was set going shortly after 
the turn of the new year, when it became clear to the 
interests that the Governments had failed ignomini- 


ously in the support of Kolchak, Denikin, Judenitch, 
and the rest of the champions of the White Cause. Now 
all the Whites—German, Hungarian, indeed all west 
of the Dnieper—are united under the control of the 
brotherhood of the big G’s. Bankrupt Poland has a 
thoroughly equipped army that can make an offensive 
on a 250-mile front, while General Wrangel, Deni- 
kin’s successor, moves north from the Crimea. Such 
strategy is equal to anything initiated by Hindenburg 
or Joffre. But there is something very mysterious 
about it. Have not the great Allied Governments 
told their Parliaments that they are lending no sup- 
port to the move? In the House of Commons, the 
Ministry has repudiated as scandalous the suggestion 
of an Honourable Member that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be concerned in such a matter. The 
French Government is so innocent that it does not 
even know why Foch made a visit to Poland some 
months ago. And as for Italy, how can she as a Gov- 
ernment be concerned in the Polish advance, when 
northern Italy is in the throes of revolution? So the 
confiding taxpayer looks on and wonders how the 
mischief it is that bankrupt peoples can equip armies 
with all the paraphernalia of modern warfare, and all 
without the assistance of financiers and alien military 
and naval authorities, march them away in triumph. 
Such a thundering miracle has not been witnessed 
since the days of Elijah and the widow’s cruse. 

The secret has been well kept from the general pub- 
lic, but it has leaked out at last, and Phillips Price, 
the correspondent of the London Herald, seems to 
have known all about it so long ago as the middle of 
February last. H. N. Brailsford exposed the intrigue 
weeks ago. But we here in America, who are living 
at times under a closer censorship of news than was 
maintained in war-time, went for weeks in ignorance 
of what was going on in London. Reading the de- 
bates which took place about this business in the 
House of Commons two or three weeks ago, one is 
amazed that not a word of it has filtered through into 
the columns of America’s great journals. Only one 
item in the American press has so far come to the 
attention of this paper. A correspondent in Norfolk, 
Virginia, has agreeably sent the following from the 
Ledger-Dispatch of that city for 4 May: 


The first shipment of American army box cars bought by 
the Polish government out of the 12,000 which were built 
for service in France, but were completed too late to be of 
use to the army, will be made from the base here when the 
Shipping Board steamer ‘West Zeda’ completes cargo and 
sails for Danzig. 

At least a dozen ships will be required to transport the 
4,500 box cars, forty-six locomotives, a number of locomotive 
cranes and great stocks of flour, canned goods and other 
provisions bought by the Poles from surplus American army 
stores. The rolling stock and a considerable part of the 
other material is now in storage at the Army Base and the 
remainder is in transit to Norfolk from the interior. All 
shipments will be made from the Army Base piers. 

Shipping Board vessels, as they become available, will be 
employed in transporting the cargo overseas. In addition, two 
ships of the France-Canada Line have been chartered and 
other foreign vessels may be used. No accurate information 
can be obtained as to the probable time over which the ship- 
ments will extend, as this depends entirely upon the avail- 
ability of ship tonnage. 

The ‘West Zeda’ is being loaded with 360 of the cars in 
addition to quantities of foodstuffs. It is expected that she 
will complete cargo to-morrow, but will be forced to wait 
at least a week for fuel oil. 


Where in the world does Poland get the money to 
pay for all this? Why is the United States Government 
so uncommonly accommodating as to let Poland have 
it on terms which the English papers weeks ago ex- 
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posed as preposterous? Furthermore, why keep the 
transaction so unearthly quiet? Our people’s money 
paid for that property. Our people were pretty rest- 
less under what they took leave to call Mr. Wilson’s 
private war on Russia, and they might be a little in- 
terested in this conversion of their property to an 
extension of the same buccaneering purposes. If it 
was Mr. Wilson’s private war a year ago, whose pri- 
vate war is it now; and why should American re- 
sources support it? 

It has been known for a long time that the only 
way the international interests could subjugate Rus- 
sia was by a war of attrition. The White crusades 
supported by the Governments failed one after an- 
other; the blockade did not do the trick; every cruel 
and treacherous act that has been perpetrated by the 
Allies on Russia has somehow stung her people into 
greater action in which they have, against ten thou- 
sand disabilities, succeeded in driving back their foes. 
Indeed the great achievement of the White crusade 
has been to unite all groups in Russia that were other- 
wise incompatible. But even a nation of heroes can 
not forever defend itself against a policy of attri- 
tion supported by the international interests. Japan 
and the United States are strong enough to carry it 
until the other imperialist Governments can pick up 
a bit and take their turn again. It is of course use- 
less to appeal to any government, as the British, the 
French, and the Italians have already found out; 
the only hope lies in the power of economic organiza- 
tion, as shown by the London transport-workers who 
refused to load munitions destined against Russia. 
Government in the old sense of the term has ceased 
to exist. It has been over-thrown by the anarchists 
of an internationale whose sole ultimate interest is the 
maintenance of privilege, and whose direct and im- 
mediate interest is the monopolization of minerals, oil, 
and munitions of war. 


PITY AND COMMON SENSE. 


Has not the country had about enough of Mr. Henry 
P. Davison in his present rdle? At regular intervals 
the papers carry full-length appeals from Mr. 
Davison, reinforced by inspired editorials urging that 
the United States should send large amounts of 
money to save the stricken and suffering peoples of 
Europe. The periodicity of these appeals and the 
disregard they receive may easily be made to carry 
unfortunate implications. They are indeed, made to 
carry such implications by such Europeans as, for 
purposes of their own, are glad of any occasion to 
disparage us. It is possible, of course, that these 
Europeans are right and that Mr. Davison’s impor- 
tunity goes unheeded because we have become in- 
different to distress and suffering—our pity “choked 
by custom of fell deeds.” Nations, like individuals, 
are not infallible critics of their own virtues, and 
possibly an anchylosis has set in upon our finer 
humanitarian feelings and impulses. Still, we have, 
up to the immediate present at least, a record that 
entitles us to the plea of reasonable doubt; especially 
since there is an alternative explanation that may 
quite fairly be taken as fitting the facts. 

Sending money to relieve suffering is one thing; 
sending money to underwrite, directly or indirectly, 
the responsibilities incurred by the connivings of a 
professional-criminal class, is quite another. We 
have sent a great deal of money and goods to Europe, 
in one way and another, and it would be a good 
wager that for the assured relief of suffering our 


people would gladly send a great deal more. But it 
is a very chilling and discouraging reflection that all 
we have sent has simply served pro tanto to release 
this professional-criminal class for further effort to 
re-establish and entrench themselves and promote their 
old iniquities with unrepentant vigour. What guaran- 
tee is there, or what likelihood is there, that by con- 
tinued contributions we shall not be still further en- 
larging their opportunities, and thus do no good to 
the peoples we wish and hope to benefit, but only, in 
the long run, greater harm? 

To be explicit, an American may say to himself, 
on reading Mr. Davison’s appeal, somewhat as fol- 
lows: “I should like to help, if it is in my power to 
do so, the people of this or that country to get on 
their feet and make an economic accumulation. Five 
years ago, they were on their feet and had made one; 
and what happened? Their Government and its ex- 
ploiting beneficiaries confiscated it, blew it into the 
air, went heels over head in debt against the security 
of a future economic accumulation—and the people 
were fools enough to let them do it. Well, the people 
were misled—we too know something about such 
misleading—so we have helped them in one way 
and another. But apparently they have not learned 
by their experience. If I give them anything more, 
it will simply mean so much released for their ex- 
ploiters to appropriate, for their Government to put 
into armaments, for their armies to live on while 
marauding or while oppressing some vassal State. 
When the people break the hold of their exploiting 
monopolists, when they shake off the burden of po- 
litical government, I will share my last cracker with 
them; until they acquire the elementary common sense 
to do that, I shall keep my hands in my pockets.” 

Mark Twain tells how, when sight-seeing in an 
immense and opulent Italian cathedral, prodigally 
ornamented with gold and jewels and with “eleven 
tons of solid silver archbishops stacked up in a back 
room,” he was greatly pestered by beggars. Finally, 
in exasperation, he harangued them from the porch. 
“O sons of classic Italy,” he cried, “is the spirit of 
noble enterprise utterly dead within you? Curse your 
indolent worthlessness, why don’t you rob your 
church?” This story may be respectfully commended 
to Mr. Davison and to our foreign critics, as a not 
impossible parallel to the instinct of many Americans 
whose generosity seems to have dried up at its source. 


EIGENLOB STINKT. 


TuHose who have an honest interest in Americaniza- 
tion and believe in it as something more than a last 
resource of the exploiter, can find profit in the adver- 
tising-columns of the foreign-language newspapers. 
For example, one issue of an excellent New York 
contemporary, the Progresso Italo-Americano, last 
week announced an uncommonly respectable series of 
musical and dramatic attractions in this city. The 
actress Aguglia is doing D’Annunzio’s tragedy “La 
Figlia di Jorio” at Acierno’s Thalia Theatre on the 
Bowery. At the Royal Theatre, a few blocks north, 
there is good comedy. The Italian Lyric Federation 
is giving a short season of half a dozen operas of 
Verdi and Puccini at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, ending on 16 June with Halevy’s “L’Ebrea.” 
The same organization announces its autumn season 
of twenty-four performances, beginning 7 September 
with Boito’s “Mefistofele.” By the same paper, at the 
National Theatre, Houston Street and Second 
Avenue, the Scala Company advertised its opening 
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week of opera, including “Gioconda,” “Lucia” and 
“Carmen.” The Lexington Theatre, where the 
Chicago Opera Company lately held forth with Bonci 
and Galli-Curci, announced a grand opening, con 
lintervento del regio console-generale Tritoni, comm. 
Romolo. Here is the ballet from “Gioconda,’ among 
other good attractions, and the celebrated canzonet- 
tista Nina de Charny. 

The foregoing do not exhaust the list, but are the 
chief treasure-trove of the amusement-columns. They 
are enough to indicate a reasonably interesting cul- 
tural activity on the part of the Italians in New York. 
Papers published in other languages disclose a cor- 
responding activity among the peoples and races they 
represent. Advertisements help one to get a rough 
general measure of a people’s interests, and those 
in the foreign-language papers are often on this ac- 
count the most significant feature for an inquisitive 
outsider. One wonders, in perusing the Progresso, 
for example, whether the cultural life of the Italians 
as indicated there, could not be profitably examined 
at a little closer range than most of us stand at when 
we regard it, and considered also perhaps in a little 
different frame of mind. It is a credit to the New 
York Globe that its critic, Mr. Pitts Sanborn, re- 
viewed with appreciation and insight the Scala Com- 
pany’s opening performance of “Aida,” putting out 
the suggestive hint that we might sometime discover 
in the National Theatre our American Opéra- 
Comique. As a rule, the cultural activities of “the 
foreigners” get no sympathetic notice, or indeed any 
notice at all, in our newspapers, and the English- 
speaking people of the city scarcely know that they 
exist. This is a pity, because in their nature they 
so admirably serve to soften and temper and render 
reflective the spirit which appears dominant in so 
many of our proposals for Americanization. 

How well, for example, the amusement-columns of 
the Progresso might be used to set off and illuminate 
a broadsheet that was gotten out the other day by 
the Americanization Bureau of a commercial organ- 
ization in the middle West. This broadsheet was 
headed, “Little Bombs at Bolshevism,” and contains 
sixty-one short aphorisms about America. It is sent 
to schools with a view to having the teacher copy one 
aphorism on the blackboard each day; and it is also 
sent to newspapers and moving-picture shows. Here 
is a fair sample: 


An A'merican is a man who feels American, thinks Amer- 
ican and acts American. 

Liberty was ‘Madde in America.’ Preserve the trademark. 

The American Government assures happiness with the least 
restraint. 

The immigrant’s freedom is won when he sets foot on 
American soil. ° 

The privilege of saying ‘’m an American’ is an asset 
that money can not buy. 

Travel abroad increases one’s love for America. 

America excels the world. Ask the boys that went across. 


The Germans have a sententious proverb, Eigenlob 
stinkt; and one is perforce reminded of it here and 
there in this broadsheet. But without pressing this 
criticism, one feels that the spirit of this attempt at 
Americanization will not get it very far, not nearly 
as far as it should. By this “insane license of affirma- 
tion” about America, this wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate exercise of the superlative, the real excellences 
of American life—excellences which can safely be 
trusted to recommend themselves without pushing or 
touting—are quite certain to be lost sight of and 
contemned. For this spirit, in its hard, provincial, 
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dogged extravagance, its obtuseness, its slowness to 
see when it is making itself ridiculous, there is no 
corrective like contact with a cultural life and cul- 
tural interests such as are maintained by a majority 
of the “alien groups” throughout the country. 

By way of expressing a practical interest in Amer- 
icanization, then, this paper recommends the two 
exhibits quoted. Those who are instinct with this 
mission should by all means get hold of and earnestly 
ponder, first, the “Little Bombs at Bolshevism,” and 
project by imagination the kind and quality of the 
cultural life they represent. Then turn to the adver- 
tising columns of the Progresso, or any similar 
foreign language newspaper in any of our great cities 
and consider the kind and quality of the cultural life 
indicated there. Both have great virtues, but they 
are not the same virtues, and these virtues are com- 
plimentary. Both have great weaknesses, but so 
dissimilar that the one need not for a moment con- 


cern itself with the weaknesses of the other, because ° 


it is in no danger of yielding to them. For each to 
invite the virtues and dismiss as negligible the weak- 
nesses of the other—this is Americanization. A civil- 
ization whose virtue lies in energy and strength, as 
shown in the “Little Bombs,” by its failure in corre- 
lation with intelligence and amiability, manifests it- 
self in a brutal and unconvincing vulgarity. On the 
other hand, a civilization characterized by intelligence 
and amiability may profitably take on stamina from 
a ruder and more forceful contemporary. To effect 
this composition, this harmonious balance of qual- 
ities, is the work of the melting-pot, the problem of 
Americanization. 

Renan said many years ago: 

Countries which, like the United States, have created a con- 
siderable popular tuition without any serious higher edu- 
cation, will long expiate their error by their intellectual 
mediocrity, the vulgarity of their manners, their superficial 
spirit, their failure in general intelligence. 

Thus Renan foresaw the spirit of the “Little Bombs 
at Bolshevism,” and laid his finger on its source. It 
is for Americanization first and foremost to bring 
about an enlargement and a tempering of this spirit; 
and to get a general preliminary sense of direction 
for its immense task, it could perhaps do no better 
than meditate upon the exhibit furnished by the 
Progresso. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON MODERN PROSE. 


IN a recent amiable musing on manuscripts, the editor of 
this magazine expressed a wonder that more of the other- 
wise excellent articles submitted were not written in prose 
that issues easily from the lips when read aloud, which has, 
I take him to mean, a calculated cadence, which falls into 
a rhythmic beat corresponding without conscious adjustment 
to the natural processes of breath control and at the same 
time to the sense and mood of the subject matter. Such 
prose, he gently complains, was written by Matthew Ar- 
nold and Cardinal Newman. It was also written by Mal- 
lory and Sir Thomas Browne, by Joseph Addison and Wal- 
ter Pater, by Edgar Allen Poe and De Quincey; and, we 
might add, it is still written by George Moore. The chime 
of the proper names in the epilogue to the “Apologia” is a 
marvelous achievement in the weaving of reluctant sylla- 
bles, far more artless than anything in De Quincey or than 
Pater’s languid line. ‘To be sure, Newman was a public 
speaker, and might conceivably have heard his sentences 
spoken as he wrote. Moore dictates, and hence surely hears 
his. But there is no reason to suppose that the rest of the 
prose masters had any peculiar equipment other than the 
writer’s natural ear, to keep their prose afloat on the rise 
and dip of rhythmic waves, to make it always pleasing with 
the hint of cadence and, upon proper occasion, eloquent as 
the spoken voice or seductive as soft music and the fall of 
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far-off streams. How did they do it?—and why did they 
do it? 

To the first question I have been seeking an answer all 
my adult life. The task of writing such prose is hardly the 
simplest in the world, for the pitfalls of rhythm are legion, 
and even to achieve such bare excellence as a paragraph 
which can be read aloud easily, naturally, the voice swell- 
ing and falling in untortured time to the emphasis, re- 
quires either the utmost care or the keenest instinct; it is 
all too easy to write thus as if you were preparing a pub- 
lic address. The moment prose sounds as if it were meant 
to be read aloud, that moment its true excellence as prose 
vanishes. In the subtler questions of rhythm, you have only 
to consider the ubiquitous iambic, ever lurking in the ink 
pot and emerging at the slightest provocation of “elo- 
quence.” ‘Ruskin, for all his sincerity, his Biblical fervour, 
his uprushing descriptive force, was often quite swept away 
on a mad gallop of iambics, till his prose became singsong. 
Singsong is a danger that few in this latter age dare to 
hazard. “There is the pitfall, too, of the balanced stress, so 
neat to read aloud, so monotonous if overdone—vide Dr. 
Johnson. There is the pitfall of recognizable metre jar- 
ringly mixed with prose, of cadence rising when the mood 
does not invite, of prose coming suddenly when the thought 
logically ends a sentence before the rhythm you have em- 
barked upon is resolved. Endless, indeed, are the difficul- 
ties, which no doubt is one of the things Pater had in mind 
when he spoke of “triumphantly intricate’ sentences. A 
sentence which merely conducts your intelligence success- 
fully through the intricacies and brings it out unbefuddled 
at the period is not triumphant. But when it brings your 
ear out, too, resolving all elements at last in unison upon 
the final chord, the breath controlled, the voice strong, that 
in truth is a triumph! 

Why, then, if the difficulties are so great, did these writers 
hazard them? The answer to that question is simple: be- 
cause they were artists; because they loved richness and 
beauty; because the greater the difficulty, the higher the 
satisfaction of attainment; because however much some of 
them—as Newman and Arnold particularly—were concerned 
with ideas, employing prose as a weapon, they none the less 
regarded all writing as the exercise of an artistic function; 
all published prose of theirs as literature. Arnold the poet 
is conspicuously absent from Arnold the advocate of sweet- 
ness and light; you will be hard put to find one metaphor; 
one flight of fancy, in all his prose pages. But he respected 
the form and flow of a prose paragraph as highly as the 
form and flow of a sonnet; his sentences quite evidently 
abode his question till they were wrought to that peculiarly 
urbane and colloquial music which is their stylistic charm. 
In short, the masters of English prose—and what a stately 
procession they are!—were all men of letters, artists who had 
made the intricacies of the written language a life study, and 
no more supposed that beautiful English can be put together 
without pain and practice than they supposed celestial music 
can be coaxed from a fiddle box by anyone who picks up the 
bow. 

Therefore, gentle editor, might it not be pertinent to ask 
how many of your contributors who have poured upon 
you their manuscripts concerning the League of Nations, the 
Russian embargo, the housing situation, the railroad strike, 
are men of letters as well as men of ideas? Ideas are all 
very well; I have encountered several in my life that pos- 
sessed Mr. Arnold’s “sweet reasonableness” (but it was a 
long time ago!). However, if the possessor of such ideas 
is to express them in prose like Arnold’s, prose like New- 
man’s, prose like Pater’s, he must needs have undergone the 
literary training of Arnold, of Newman, of Pater; he must 
be an artist as well as a sociologist or an economist—or 
even a radical. He can not hold lightly this English language 
of ours (which you, dear editor, say is not beautiful but 
which I say is, and refer you to the Garden of Cyrus, wherein 
“Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the oneirocritical 
masters have left such frigid interpretations from plants, 
that there is little encouragement to dream of Paradise it- 
self. Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens afford much 
comfort in sleep; wherein the dullness of that sense shakes 
hands with delectable odours; and though in the bed of 
Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost 
of a rose.”) He may not assume that because he passed 
English A’ in college and admires Galsworthy’s style, he has 
therefore mastered the technique of expression and can coax 
a cadence from the peace conference, or make Lloyd George 
Wilson, and Lenin fall into rhythmic step. 

As a matter of fact, whatever the explanation, few of our 
literary artists in America to-day write on public questions— 


I was about to add, think on public questions. Since the 
passing of William James, what first-rate artist is a critic 
of opinions? Charles William Eliot, perhaps, who at least 
has a rare gift for inscriptional brevity and eloquence. 
A certain two of our leading liberal thinkers to-day have 
so little command over our language that they find it diffi- 
cult even to be lucid; any finer graces of style are quite 
beyond them. Among the conservatives, we have no think- 
ers, only press agents. But we seem not only to have divided 
sharply those who use prose as an art from those who use 
it as a weapon) without any training as artists, or any under- 
standing of the intricate problems of style; we seem further 
to have discouraged—or, certainly, not to have encouraged— 
our artists themselves from perfecting any style but the 
“barbaric yawp.” 

Until recently one of the penalties of democracy was said 
to be that anybody could point them out—though this has 
now been remedied by Mr. Attorney-General Palmer and 
others. It also seems to be a penalty, still operative, that 
everybody can read, and the editorial mind both courts and 
cowers before the greatest common denominator. You must 
be brief, you must be “smart,” and ten lines is the limit to 
a paragraph. Suppose you try the experiment of brisking 
up Pater’s essay on da Vinci, and cutting it into ten-line 
paragraphs. Suppose, after that agonizing experience, you 
imagine Pater trained all his life to write in ten-line para- 
graphs. His mind would very soon have fallen into the 
trick of thinking in ten-line paragraphs. Gone then the 
triumphantly intricate sentence, gone the long-drawn, lan- 
guid line, gone the delicate, brooding vocabulary, the half- 
lights and the loveliness. Ah, but Pater would then have 
pep! “Marius the Epicurean” would run as a serial, radiating 
from Philadelphia to every section of the country where 
automobiles and garters are purchased, and ultimately 
reaching the movie screen, to the vast enrichment of the 
author! 

However, you protest, our American Pater does not have 
to write for the press and the popular magazines, any more 
than his English namesake. I answer that he does have to, 
if he wishes to make literature his vocation. Try an Amer- 
ican university post, and see how much vital energy you have 
left for deep artistic creation. Try, on the other hand, to 
live solely on the products of your pen written with a fine 
disdain for the magazine standards, and learn the grocer’s 
opinion of the matter. 

But I digress. I become controversial. I fall into choppy 
paragraphs. My sentences are like white-caps on a wind- 
smitten millpond. I yawp. Enough. 

Only this, by way of farewell to a friendly hail, gentle 
editor, across the restless sea of modern prose: the writers 
and the readers of an elder day sat far more often than 
we under the carefully spoken word, which might sometimes 
be bombast but as frequently was Shakespearian or Biblical; 
in their ears was forever a sea-shell echo of reverberate elo- 
quence and sonorous phrase. Perhaps it meant something 
to them, perhaps it was an unconscious, shaping influence on 
their practice and their taste. Perhaps—perhaps—we march 
towards the goal of Progress like the Sabine husbands in the 
play, two steps forward, one step back. 

But when, in the consideration of rhythm, I arrive at the 
one step, it is time to stop. 

WALTER PricHARD EATON. 


A REPUBLICAN PLATFORM FOR 1920. 


Tue Republican National Committee has asked an 
Advisory Committee to suggest a platform on the 
affairs of the universe, including “industrial relations 
and the problems of capital and labour.” This Ad- 
visory Committee has circularized a list of many 
thousands with “Questionnaires.” What follows is 
respectfully submitted to Will Hays and Senator Pen- 
rose by one American citizen. 
I—Tue SITuaTION. 

The old industrial system is dead. It was decay- 
ing before 1917. It was killed by the war. Through 
organization the workers have obtained such control 
over industry as to render it unworkable at their will. 
They refuse to give high production except on their 
own terms. Their terms are a new industrial system. 
The revolt of labour is against two things—machine 
production and the system of unrestricted profits. 
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“The worker to-day believes that he is run by the 
machine which he tends. And he believes that the 
product of his work. goes in too large a measure to the 
enrichment of one group in the community—that of 
investors. : 

The main concern of the nineteenth century was in 
supplying an incentive for the business man to keep 
at work. The job of these coming years is to find 
those motives which will draw out the productive 
power of the manual worker and the expert. 

Murderous bitterness and vindictive suppressions 
will not of themselves make America happy and pro- 
ductive. Phrases of goodwill, factory devices, profit 
sharing and distribution of stock certificates, will 
not restore the lost morale of the worker. His 
rancour is aroused by injunctions issued against 
strikers, by compulsory 
Kansas brand, by all uses of the police power of 
government in suppressing freedom of speech, the 
right of assemblage, and the right of collective bar- 
gaining. Hysteria and Prussianism will not heal his 
exasperation. In good faith, many men are stating 
that his condition is the work of a handful of 
agitators, and that our people are being led astray 
like sheep by a small, self-seeking, incompetent group. 
But the causes lie deeper than “Bolshevik gold.” 

Production is falling off, unrest and ill-will are 
increasing, and our country is headed for economic 
weakening, unless a constructive policy is speedily 
brought inside practical politics. “More production” 
is a fool cry, unless the production is directed into 
useful channels, and unless the processes of produc- 
tion are controlled by the workers operating them. 
As long as production continues to inflate in the direc- 
tion of a million motor cars while there is a shortage 
of at least a million houses, the workers will refuse 
to believe that speeded-up production means the 
creation of necessities and the betterment of the 
community. 

Only through freedom for speech, assemblage and 
organization, can we get a temperate climate for the 
social change now imminent. Only by voluntary 
organs and channels of conciliation and adjustment, 
can we get the machinery for compromise and agree- 
ment which will harness aspirations into a pro- 
gramme that is politically possible and economically 
sound, 

For the first time in history conscious of their 
power, the workers now determine to create a social 
order in which they share the benefits, the respon- 
sibility and the control. Huge arrears of ignorance 
and incompetence remain to be overcome before this 
new group can contribute with full efficiency to the 
common welfare. In the transition period, much 
hangs on the decision which business and professional 
men will make. If the experts, the men of directive 
capacity in human affairs, are surly at the change, 
there will be more trouble than the western world 
has yet seen. Only by determined good-will can the 
next ten years be made fruitful. 


II—Occasions OF UNREST. 

The immediate occasions of industrial unrest are: 

High prices. 

Profiteering. 

Shortage of houses. 

The use of injunctions, compulsory arbitration, and 
other repressive instruments of government. 

The suppression of free discussion and lawful 
assemblage. 


industrial courts of the | 


Hours: restricted in many industries, but bad in 
steel, for instance. 

Wages: high in some places, but spotty elsewhere. 

The absence of a clear, consistent, constructive in- 
dustrial policy on the part of the Government or the 
employers as a body. 

The menace of unemployment. Not in the fore- 
ground at this moment of labour scarcity, but always 
in the back of the worker’s consciousness. 

The discrediting of responsible labour leaders by 
unenlightened employers, few in number but powerful 
in position. 

The desire for a full hearty recognition of trade 
unionism. 

The desire for a voice 
processes of the day’s work. 

The sense of insecurity, of “after us, the deluge,” 
a psychological post-war condition, which leads to 
unbridled spending, carelessness of to-morrow, in- 
difference to honest values in work. 


in the conditions and 


IIJ.—REMEDIES. 


1. In a time of social change, organized labour 
can serve as a potent stabilizing influence in industry. 
The discrediting of labour leadership by a few un- 
consciously anarchistic employers is a policy of re- 
action. The recognition of trade unionism as a 
responsibile group in the community is essential. Its 
position in strengthening the State should be openly 
acknowledged and accepted in political and industrial 
relationships. What is the position of the trade 
unions in the State? The status of trade unionists 
before the law must be made clear. Laws must be 
enacted protecting workers from dismissal because 
of trade union membership, and preventing employers 
from securing agreements of workers not to join 
trade unions. The acceptance of the principle of col- 
lective bargaining by the Second Industrial Confer- 
ence does not meet the real issue. The real issue 
is the recognition of the trade union. 

2. The universal eight hour day. 

3. Unemployment should be made a first charge 
against industry. The percentage of unemployed 
swings at all times between two and ten per cent, with 
an average somewhere between three and five. As 
each industry is dependent for its successful work- 
ing on this reserve of unemployed, each industry 
should maintain its own unemployed. 

4. The Shop Committee is an important step in 
industrial relations. But the Shop Committee is only 
of lasting value as it fits into the larger organization 
of trade unionism. If it is conducted as a substitute 
for the international union, it will increase unrest, 
and defeat the purpose of its advocates. 

5. The existent machinery of conciliation between 
employers and organized workers should be availed 
of and extended, and always made the basis of any 
new arrangement. Failures have been often due not 
to the machinery, but to the unwillingness to use it. 

6. The right to strike must remain unchallenged, 
because it is unchallengeable. 

?. The development of trusted neutrals is a need 
of American industry. The appointment of political 
hacks will defeat any reconstruction programme. Eng- 
land’s success in handling disputes has lain in dis- 
covering and developing the expert neutral, such as 
Mr. Justice Sankey, Sir David Shackleton, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Lord Askwith. Is it conceivable 
that, granted the will, America is deficient in such 
man-power ? 
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8. A national and state housing policy. This 
means the releasing of national and state funds. The 
housing committee of the Reconstruction Commission 
of the State of New York has recommended the loan- 
ing of State funds to building organizations. Okla- 
homa has a loan act for housing. It would also be 
possible to permit loans through the Federal Reserve 
banks, and to extend the Farm Loan Act for housing. 

9. All forms of suppression, injunction, com- 
pulsory arbitration, in labour disputes must be ended. 


IV—DISscussIoN. 


The above is a minimum programme, free from all 
doctrinaire asstmptions, panaceas, theories of a per- 
fect world. The programme merely recognizes the 
existence of the fact of profound social change, al- 
ready under way, and rapidly mounting (under at- 
tempts to sit on the lid) to explosive manifestations. 
The way of wise statesmanship is to constitutionalize 
the new impulses and desires, to construct proper 
channels for their expression, and to give equilibrium 
to industry, which at present is listing to starboard. 
This programme merely avails itself of existing 
American institutions for restoring normal life. It 
lets into our present class bitterness and sectionalism 
a little of the older freedom. It continues the Amer- 
ican tradition, broken in recent years. It offers 
recognition, and it demands responsibility. 

ARTHUR GLEASON. 


ROOTS OF ANTI-BRITISH FEELING, 


Now that our participation in the amalgamated society 
of imperial freebooters—otherwise known as the 
League of Nations—seems to have been adjourned 
sine die (thanks to the Senate irreconcilables, who 
apparently prefer that we should remain perpetually 
at war with Germany if joining the League is the 
only alternative), the present is a salutary time for 
reflection upon certain of the causes of anti-British 
feeling in America, for it is this feeling as much as 
anything else, which is responsible for the present odd 
state of affairs. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked on both 
sides of the debate. Some people afflicted with an 
over-romantic imagination see the white race com- 
mitting suicide through an Anglo-American war, 
simply because so many of our doughboys, after bil- 
leting in merry England, came home breathing rage 
and defiance at all “lime-juicers.” Yet even these 
romanticists are considerably nearer to reality than 
are the timid liberals, who, during the war, prated 
about our liberties and independence being protected 
by the British Fleet, and whose chief emotion, when 
anything like a “break” with England was suggested 
(whether to enforce our nettrality, to prevent our 
mails from being tampered with, or what not), re- 
sembled that of a child afraid to go home in the 
dark. 

In general, no spectacle is more amusing than the 
way in which one nation’s estimate of another is 
formed by the Artful Dodgers of publicity, but in 
particular, no spectacle is more pathetic than the 
fashion in which we and the British learn about each 
other. It must be painfully confusing to the clerk 
of Upper Tooting to hear alternate voices from 
America, one telling him that he is the Lord of 
Creation, and the other that he is the Scum of the 
Earth. It is almost equally confusing to the good 
citizen of Terre Haute, Indiana, to receive the com- 
pliments graciously enunciated by His Royal High- 


ness, the Prince of Wales, and at the same time to 
learn of the cheerful yet libellous lucubrations of Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, M.P. 

‘Now the truth is, neither group of self-appointed 
leaders of public opinion represents the prosaic facts. 
Both the ’phobes and the ’philes merely add to the 
general confusion and misunderstanding, and indeed 
—as is usually the habit of all extreme propagandists 
either pro or anti—play into each other’s hands in 
doing so. To those who can rise above the astig- 
matism of editorial opinion it ought to be fairly ob- 
vious that the anti-British feeling in America is 
traditional and runs deep. On the other hand, no one 
can be long in England without becoming aware of 
the islander’s almost instinctive feeling of superiority 
to those from “the States,” and as for Canada the anti- 
American attitude of most Canadians is proverbial. 

Many of the causes of this ill-will (on both sides) 
are legitimate, and many are not. I have no desire 
to pose as a moral censor, and point out which is 
which—rather I shall attempt here only to put down 
the facts, with as little personal bias as possible. One 
does this the more readily inasmuch as a true alliance 
between the United States and Great Britain, or a 
union with her in a fellowship of all peoples, is the 
goal of all those who honestly desire international 
concord. But such an alliance or such a fellowship 
can never be more than a farce, if it be fostered 
merely by excessive adulation; on the other hand, ex- 
cessive vituperation can not ultimately prevent it, 
when common interest and common respect for the 
same international purposes make it possible. Indeed 
a real friendship between the two countries can come 
to reality only after many of us—on both sides af the 
water—have ruthlessly done what we can to cut some 
sort of path through the jungle of misconceptions in 
which we now seem to be lost. 

During the war official propagandists did their level 
best to turn that jungle into a swamp. One would 
think, after reading some of the “revised” school his- 
tories, that the Declaration of Independence was only 
a temporary aberration, and that the Red-coats at 
Bunker Hill were merely Prussian mercenaries in- 
geniously piaced there to foster bad feeling between 
ourselves and the “Mother Country.” Yet for all this 
no “gob” walked into the American Bar at Liverpool 
without the chip of 1776 on his shoulder, nor, after 
a drink or so, did he fail to make clear that what we 
had done then we could, against all comers, easily re- 
peat. Not even the war-time flood of British propa- 
ganda could wash out that century-old attitude. The 
generation that went to the war had not forgotten that 
we became a nation by successful revolution against 
the tyranny of British rule. 

When Americans talk about Ireland or Egypt or 
India remaining “within the frame-work of the British 
Empire’’—and assume that theirs is the proper Amer- 
ican attitude—they are like people denying their own 
parentage. They are not Americans at all; they are 
belated Colonials. For if the United States of 
America means anything, it means the assertion of 
national independence; we can understand the term 
“self-governing Dominions” (the adjective gives us 
the clue), but we can understand better the desire for 
complete political freedom, especially in a case where 
English rule is involved. It is really a pity that Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst has such a bad name (not 
that he doesn’t deserve it, of course,); for his bitter 
anti-English editorials have really much more national 
good political sense’ in them than have all the apolo- 
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getics of liberal journals of opinion. It is this na- 
tional sense of his which partly explains why Mr. 
Hearst in general is such a good political prophet, and 
the lack of it why the “intellectuals” are usually such 
bad ones. All this may be very unpleasant reading 
but I see no use trying to blink the facts, however 
disagreeable they may be. The traditional isolation 
of the United States, to which we are now reverting 
after our late rather disastrous experiment in search 
of the international Holy Grail, is a reflection of some 
of our early idealism as much as it is the product of 
mere selfishness and national indifference. It is not 
merely that we decline to meddle in the affairs of 
other nations; there are also certain schemes to which 
we refuse to be a party—and the British scheme of 
Crown Colony exploitation is one of them. 

The case of Ireland dramatizes the whole situation 
for Americans. It may seem grotesque that a legis- 
lative body could one day pass a law making it a 
crime even to think of any new form of government, 
and on the very next day officially welcome Mr. De 
Valera, who most assuredly is thinking of little else; 
such a sequel of events would be grotesque, except 
in Albany, New York, U. S. A. Those cynics are 
wide of the mark who point sneeringly to the large 
Irish vote, which has to be placated now and again. 
Naturally the politicians keep a weather eye on the 
Irish vote, but the important thing which the cynics 
seem not to take into account is that there 7s that 
Irish vote to keep a weather eye upon. Even during 
the war public opinion was tolerant of those who 
platformed against English rule of Ireland and even 
allowed a draftee to register with his draft board 
as born in “the free Irish Republic.” To-day, in these 
piping times of bolshevist hysteria, it is safe to say 
that Jim Larkin would never have been given free 
residence in Sing Sing, if he had contented himself 
with preaching political independence for Ireland in- 
stead of rocking the international boat with peculiar 
ideas of the economic rights of the working classes. 

The plain fact is that American sympathy for Irish 
independence is traditional and quite natural; and 
our politicians, legislators, and judges are terribly 
afraid of it. English liberals, of course, are quite 
aware of all this, and see in the abandonment of 
coercion in Ireland a good instrument for bringing 
about better Anglo-American relations. English trade 
union leaders too might do well to consider the Amer- 
ican attitude seriously; our own trade union leaders 
include many Irish-Americans who would be far more 
ready to believe in the internationalism of British 
labour if it would bring itself to endorse realistically 
Irish nationalistic claims. Meanwhile Englishmen 
must reconcile as best they can the paradox of a 
nation eagerly buying bonds of the yet mythical Irish 
Republic while permitting the loan of money, raised 
by its own Liberty Bonds, to be used to pay the heavy 
expenses of quartering a British army in Ireland. 

Again, British relations with the Far East, with 
China particularly, have hardly been of the kind 
to increase our admiration of British imperial achieve- 
ments. For reasons difficult to analyse, the American 
attitude towards China is an example of one of our 
best international traditions, just as England’s Chinese 
record has been perhaps one of her worst. I say diffi- 
cult to analyse because beneath the acts of ostensible 
friendship on the part of this country towards China 
there has been a curious yet genuine affection. We 
can generally “get along” pretty well with the 
“Chink,” and has not every American city of any 
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size its Chinese restaurant where “chop suey” is the 
basic dish? (It’s of no consequence that the Chinese 
know nothing of that dish at home; it has become 
a symbol to us.) Our national record in China has 
been relatively decent, excepting of course the lament- 
able exploits of the present Administration, the 
Lansing-Ishii episode in particular; we are the found- 
ers of the “Open Door” policy, and of all Western 
nations the Chinese trusted us the most. It is per- 
haps worth the English liberal’s attention that the 
popular mind in this country is not altogether ignorant 
of his country’s record in the matter of the opium 
trade; that British efforts to tie up China com- 
mercially and financially make no popular appeal to 
us; and furthermore, that tales of barbarity and 
oppression in India sooner or later reach the ears of 
shocked American audiences; that the war-time al- 
liance between this country and Japan has been 
fundamentally an unnatural one,. and that English 
interests can hardly expect it to remain permanent. 
Of course an Englishman can legitimately defend 
himself against all this with a tu quoque, referring 
to our own imperialistic adventures in Latin-America 
and elsewhere, and from the point of view of ab- 
stract principle there is really not a fig to choose be- 
tween us. We are brothers under the skin. But 
unfortunately Anglo-American relations are not 
helped by thus having the pot call the kettle black; 
and after all, our own imperialism is a comparatively 
recent growth, it is not spectacular, it has not become 
part of our national tradition. In the process of 
cleansing our respective national records of their 
stains England, for purely historical reasons, will 
have to begin the contest in generosity. And through 
causes largely not of our own making, America’s 
record so far has actually far fewer stains upon it. 
For example, one of the neglected roots of anti- 
British feeling in this country is to be found in Eng- 
land’s attitude towards Turkey. Historically Eng- 
land has had to play, just as she is playing to-day, the 
role of physician to the ever-convalescent Sick Man of 
Europe. The control of Constantinople is regarded as 
vital to the safety of the British Empire, and no senti- 
mental humanitarianism about Turkish atrocities can 
mitigate that stern fact—nor, it may be added, can 
the most vehement protests of English liberals move 
their Foreign Office to change its policy on this point. 
But the United States has no “vital interest” in 
Constantinople or in the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire. On the contrary, most Americans naively 
believe it would be a “good thing” if the Turk were 
kicked out of Europe bag and baggage, and, indeed, 
nobody in this country except perhaps the cigarette- 
makers, who would be somewhat at a loss for at- 
tractive advertising pictures, would care if he were 
kicked off the face of the earth. Foreigners ought 
to know that the culture and moral tone of America 
is set by the prosperous Middle West in happy con- 
junction with the Methodist Episcopal Church— 
whose recent resolution by the way, against recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic should be taken with a grain 
of anti-Catholic salt—and up and down this fair land 
the Turkish infidel is regularly stormed against from 
rural pulpits. That England should be the staunchest 
protector of this unfortunate heathen is disquieting 
to many Puritan American consciences. 
America is a narrow-minded, bigoted, Protestant 
Christian country, and we have no use at all for 
those nations which do not believe with us that the 
world ought to be made over in our own image. 
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Englishmen, in particular, seem blissfully unaware of 
this condition. Let them take fair warning; if it ever 
does come to a war between us, here in this mentality 
of ours will be one of the explanations of the fan- 
atical fervour with which it will be waged. 

Naturally, in saying this I do not mean to speak in 
any alarmist sense. The fact is of course that we can 
go far in our quarrels with England before it need 
ever come to blows. But a danger lurks in the very 
elasticity of our attitude; and the danger is that it 
can be abused. A large part of the latent anti-British 
feeling in America to-day is a direct consequence of 
what are felt to be the humiliations of the late war— 
we feel that we didn’t get much out of the affair ex- 
cept high prices, bad debts, and prohibition. It 
irritates us to think of the Englishman taking his 
own personal liberty so much for granted; if we are 
going to be miserable, we want him to be miserable 
too. And many estimable Americans are distinctly 
annoyed at the spectacle of England getting away with 
everything that’s not tied down. As M. Fribourg 
indelicately observed in a recent issue of Le Petit 
Parisien, England got the lion’s share of the spoils 
of the peace treaty: “An empire with close to 19,000,- 
000 square miles, peopled with 422,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, I imagine is worth our attention.” How can 
those great captains of the American oil industry have 
felt when they read in the same newspaper of Eng- 
land’s acquiring all the Persian concessions and that 
the United States had been graciously offered the 
lemon of a mandate over Armenia. Our shipping 
and commercial men too have none too pleasant re- 
collections of the manner in which our benevolent 
neutrality, before 1917, was abused to the point of our 
mails being opened and our business dealings scru- 
tinized. And there are a good few of us who do not 
relish the sight of English secret service agents being 
used as witnesses in trials of American citizens—the 
whole sorry business was rather overdone during the 
war, and it shows neither good judgment nor good 
taste for the same activities to be continued now. In 
short, Englishmen should be aware that even a free 
horse can be ridden to death. Not every Administra- 
tion will be as subservient to British interests as the 
soon-to-be-deceased Administration has been during 
the last eight long years. 

Beside these more or less minor irritations, the real 
basis of anti-British feeling in America, is, as it always 
has been, the Englishman himself. In “Why Men 
Fight” Bertrand Russell speaks of the hot hatred of 
the Germans “on account of our pride.” He goes on, 

. the Germans are maddened by our spirital immobility. 
At bottom we have regarded the Germans as one regards 
flies on a hot day: they are a nuisance, one has to brush them 
off, but it would not occur to one to be turned aside by them. 

Now this Englishman’s feeling that other nations 
really don’t count is, of course, far less strong in its 
manifestation towards us than towards any other 
foreigner. But it is replaced by an unconscious snob- 
bery, which is perhaps worse; it is at any rate more 
exasperating. No one who has ever travelled on a 
British steamship going, let us say, to Cape Town, 
can have failed to observe the subtle line of social 
demarcation between the Englishman and the Colonial. 
It crops out in the most unexpected ways, but it is 
always there, and the Colonial is made to feel very 
definitely that he is an inferior. The Englishman as- 
sumes his superiority as naturally as he assumes the 
fact of the British Empire. Similarly, in his at- 
titude towards Americans, the average Englishman 


assumes, probably unconsciously, that we are still 
Colonials, rather capricious Colonials to be sure, and 
with peculiar, amusing ways of our own, but still 
Colonials. America has hardly become a, definite 
national entity in his consciousness; we do not, quite 
literally, exist as a rival nation or as an important 
factor in his world. We both speak the same lan- 
guage; we have the same traditions of law and civil- 
ization; we are of one colour and blood; we are all 
Anglo-Saxons—and is it not an Anglo-Saxon world? 
The Englishman regards an alliance with us, at all 
events common action with us, as perfectly natural, 
if not indeed, inevitable—with England doing the 
directing. I shall not stress this point because Amer- 
icans understand it only too well; it would make us 
angry, if it did not make us laugh. After all, English- 
men are hardly to be blamed for not seeing the point. 
Our own snobs with money have flattered them to the 
top of their bent. Yet nationally we are of the mood 
of Mark Twain when he wrote “A Connecticut 
Yankee”; it is still true that we regard ourselves as 
the salt of the earth, And while I do not seek to 
pass any judgment on these respective claims to 
superiority, I may perhaps point out that no genuine 
Anglo-American entente cordiale can come into exist- 
ence until England has accepted the fact of America, 
as, after four horrible years, she had to accept the 
fact of Germany. It is because I for one want that 
acceptance to come without the bloody intrusion of 
war, and because so many of my own friends are 
Englishmen, that I commend to the liberal English- 
man’s attention these few unpalatable truths. 

The present condition of things is altogether un- 
natural. The British Empire to-day is to a great ex- 
tent an historical accident. The leadership of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, if that world is not to be de- 
stroyed in futile fratricidal strife, by the nature of 
sheer hard economic fact belongs henceforth to 
America and not to England. A war between the 
two countries would mean the irretrievable defeat of 
England (there is nothing of jingo pride in this) and 
her relegation to the comparative importance of a 
Scandinavian country. England’s present control over 
alien populations is—as the best minds of England 
have admitted—transitory and introductory to their 
complete self-government. Her imperialistic exploits 
are in a state of unstable equilibrium. The British 
Isles are not economically self-sufficient. They are 
not financially self-sufficient. Without the open or 
tacit support of the United States England would to- 
day be bankrupt. She can not compete with us in- 
dustrially (for which fact, if she were wise, she would 
thank Heaven)—she has not the natural resources 
with which to do so. Her present appearance of great 
power comes from the possession of privilege—the 
privilege of exploitation—and privilege in this sense 
is being irrevocably done away with. In a word, Eng- 
land in the terms of realistic economics must shortly 
cease to be the tail that wags the Anglo-Saxon dog. 
No American in his right mind wants his own coun- 
try to don the toga of the greatest power of the 
twentieth century (we admit we are the most moral!), 
yet it would be far more sensible for us to make such 
pretensions than for England to do so. 

I shall of course be accused of inconsistency for 
saying that we in America have no desire to meddle 
in other people’s affairs, and at the same time ad- 
mitting that we want to reform the world. But this 
is only the inconsistency of the facts. Imperial- 
istically, we have little taste and less tradition for 
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meddling in other people’s affairs; in that sense we 
really do believe in self-determination—because we 
have had such good luck with it ourselves, probably. 
Idealistically or morally, as you will, it is the sad truth 
that we should like to see the world made over in the 
image of Kansas. We want to justify our civiliza- 
tion, but we have little desire to extend it by force 
or—as the clever historian said of Britain’s way—in 
a fit of absent-mindedness. We want other peoples 
to agree with us; we don’t particularly want them to 
become part of us. 

Englishmen ought to undergo a transvaluation of 
values. What the world needs is not the British 
Empire but English civilization. Far from having 
nothing to learn from England, America, with the 
rest of the world, has everything to learn from her— 
justice, a vivid sense of personal and civil rights, the 
infallible expediency of free speech, political good 
sense, the whole art of compromise, sportsmanship, 
and good taste. America can take care well enough of 
the materialistic task of seeing that the Anglo-Saxon 
world continues to exist; to England is reserved the 
more important job of proving that Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is worth existing. If I were giving any 
advice to liberal Englishmen, it would be this: Forget 
your Empire and remember your poets; the Empire 
isn’t worth a damn! 

HAROLD STEARNS. 


POETRY. 


LOOK AT THE SUN. 


Look at the sun. Then tell me if your soul 
Can see life steadily and see it whole! 


WiTtER BYNNER. 


MY LONELY ONE. 


Even as a hawk’s in the large heaven's hollow 

Are the great ways and gracious of your love, 
No lesser heart or wearier wing may follow 

In those broad gyres where you rest and move. 


Most merciless, most high, most proud, most lonely— 
In the clear space between the sky and sea 

Wheel her huge orbits, where the sea-winds only 
Wander the sun-roads of Immensity. 


Yet have I known your heart and of what fashion 
Your love, how great, how hardly to be borne— 

Your tenderness, too perfect for compassion, 
Your strength divine, too pure and proud for scorn. 


You are most beautiful; though it is given 
But few to find you, fewer still to keep 

Your high path through the solitude of heaven, 
My lonely one, your watch upon the Deep. 


Now toward the gold glow of the sunset’s splendour 
Veer your great vans—what haven in the west 


Now draws you—while the mellowing light makes tender | 


Your dripping plumes—what islands of the blest? 


Lift me, O lift me up to you forever, 
Beautiful Terror! Let your sacred might 

Stoop to me here and save—O let me never 
Sink from you now to share a lesser flight! 


Even as I pray my wings of longing fail me, 
And my heart flags. In solitude you move 

Down the night’s shore: not praying shall avail me 
To lift me, fallen from your faultless love. 


Joun Hatt WHEELOCK. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE LIBERALISM OF MR. LASKI. 


Sirs: Mr. Laski’s admirers have learned to expect from 
him more realistic thinking than is embodied in his recent 
article in your pages on “The Liberalism of Randolph 
Bourne.” I agree entirely with Floyd Dell’s criticism of 
the critic, especially with his diagnosis of Mr. Laski’s car- 
dinal mistake in confounding the creative scepticism of 
Randolph Bourne with liberalism. It is clear that what Mr. 
Laski has given us is less a review of Bourne’s book than 
an apology for liberalism, of the failure of which he is 
acutely though reluctantly aware. 

In the course of his defence of the liberal position Mr. 
Laski makes certain assumptions which I for one would 
like Herbert Croly and Walter Lippmann” failed “to cap- 
ture the war for the purposes of which equally with them- 
selves Mr. Bourne approved,” Mr. Laski then asserts that 
“no one can look back upon the period since America en- 
tered the war and doubt that their hypothesis was nearer 
to success as a stimmary of the facts than Bourne’s.” That 
is, the New Republic’s exuberant—not to say romantic—edi- 
torials in the period just preceding and following our en- 
trance into the war were a more adequate analysis of the 
facts than were Randolph Bourne’s essays in the Seven 
Arts! 

One asks what was there in the nature of the political 
State, or of war, or in the character of men in high places 
to make it reasonable to believe that a little group of intel- 
lectuals would win a just and lasting peace for the world 
out of an essentially imperialistic struggle? Does Mr. 
Laski seriously ask us to believe that the failure of Ver- 
sailles was the personal failure of a few men rather than 
the inevitable result of the capitalist-imperialist system 
using the blind forces of war? Mr. Laski apparently as- 
sumes: first, that if America had kept out of the war Ger- 


‘many would have heen successful; and second “that the 


results of her success would have been more irremediably 
tragic than is the case with the relentless and stupid cruelty 
of the peace of Versailles.” For neither assumption does 
he give evidence. If one is to indulge in speculation as to 
what might have been, it is at least possible to make a plau- 
sible argument for the view that a more vigorous use of 
America’s position as a neutral would have achieved a 
“peace without victory” which would have brought far less 
misery upon Europe than has resulted from the overwhelm- 
ing triumphs of\the Allied imperialists. All of us naturally 
rejoice that Germany did not do to us what we did to her 
and to Austria, but to say that a German peace would there- 
fore have been more “irremediably tragic” than the peace 
of Versailles is quite another matter. It might at least 
have been less hypocritical. 

But I am not so much concerned to challenge Mr. Laski’s 
easy assertion of dubious facts as to protest against the 
“liberalism” which would justify its whole-hearted partici- 
pation in the war on the doubtful plane of a speculation as 
to whether German imperialism or Allied imperialism were 
the more ruthless. The first step toward the cure of im- 
perialism is to attack imperialism regardless of the qualify- 
ing adjective—American, British, or German. ‘This was 
Bourne’s attempt. He did not believe that an individual 
could stop the war but neither did he share the liberal delu- 
sion that a few individuals could guide the war to righteous 
ends. At least the individual’s creative scepticism might 
serve as a challence for man in a saner mood to rethink 
the whole problem of the State. It is of course a tragic 
fact that Bourne’s essay on the State is unfinished. He has 
not given us his constructive theory but this much is cer- 
tain: any constructive theory of the State must begin where 
Randolph Bourne began. It must point out the fell conse- 
quences of our worship of a State which is most truly itself 
when it is organizing and directing the blindest forces of 
destruction. Is it not incomparably more worth while for 
us to begin to lay the basis of a sounder doctrine of the 
rights of personality in relation to the State than to gamble 
on the doubtful issue of which of two imperialisms is the 
worse? The ultimate “canture of the State” by the people 
(which must be followed by its transformation) will never 
be achieved by an tnrepentent liberalism which, in these 
tragic times of disillusionment and uncertainty, proclaims 
that its. “main need ... is a technique of organization”’— 
a liberalism which rejects its old prophet Woodrow Wilson 
only to nominate Herbert Hoover for his successor! 

Those of us who know what Randolph Bourne’s stand 
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cost him, those of us who have felt our own spirits warmed 
by his flaming spirit of liberty, and our minds clarified by 
his realistic questioning of a romantic liberalism, find it 
difficult to comment with patience upon Mr. Laski’s impli- 
cation that Bourne’s liberty was not “shared with his fel- 
lows” and was in consequence “at its best a puny thing.” 
We are prepared to affirm that it was a more real contri- 
bution to social emancipation than “the more complex at- 
titude of no less genuine liberals” who have seen every one 
ot their early speculations with regard to the war falsified 
in the event. I am, etc., 


New York City. NorMAN THOMAS. 


Sirs: If in his opposition to the war Randolph Bourne ap- 
pears no “realist” to Mr. Laski who writes in your issue of 
20 May, so, it seems, might anyone who should refuse to 
swallow a peck of dirt in order to assimilate a single grain 
of wheat. Bourne’s sense of proportion saved him from 
that. He would not support the war because the promised 
gains for democracy never appeared and never showed any 
signs of appearing, except to the eyes of the hopeful who 
were content to adjust themselves to’ conditions, and to find 
a place in the organization to win the war. Bourne was not 
content to follow blindly, especiaily when it meant to follow 
an opponent. Though his leadership was not as effective 
as it would have been had he not had to fight the liberals 
whom the war overwhelmed, it was not ineffective, and it 
was in the right direction. He led us the way that Ber- 
trand Russell had gone before him. And Bertrand Russell 
is still on the same road, and his uncompromising sanity 
has gained the support of the returning soldier, which the 
liberal worshippers of organization for victory have sig- 
nally failed to obtain by their strategy of goose-stepping 
to Armageddon with Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Laski recognizes that this opportunism of liberalism, 
this attempt to capture the war, was an ignominious fail- 
ure. But, he thinks: 

No one can look back upon the period since America 
entered the war and doubt that their [the liberals’] hypo- 
thesis was nearer to sticcess as a summary of the facts 
than Bourne’s. If America had kept out of the war, Ger- 
many might well have been successful; and most students of 
international affairs would agree that the results of her 
success would have been more irremediably tragic than is 
the case with the relentless and stupid cruelty of the peace 
of Versailles. 

So far as Mr. Laski is concerned, then, John Maynard 
Keynes seems to have written in vain. But at least May- 
nard Keynes is a liberal who has written against the treaty. 
He opposes it just as Bourne opposed the war; he does not 
try to capture it. 

This idea of capturing the enemy’s instruments is good, 
provided we have the power to use them, and the power not 
to become merely an aid and comfort to enemy morale. 
But it is vain to think that the instruments can be cap- 
tured by supporting enemy policy, as did Mr. Lippmann 
and Mr. Laski’s other realists, who are so afraid of being 
individualists they would rather fight for almost anyone 
than for themselves. They might at least have gathered 
from what Mr. Laski pleasantly calls the “rich experience 
of American history” that their leader, Woodrow Wilson, 
did not capture the State by supporting it for his own 
intellectual reasons, but by opposing the special interests 
and their propaganda. 

So the real problem for the liberal intellectuals was not 
to capture the State. Woodrow Wilson had captured it 
for them. Their problem was to use the State, or having 
failed in that, (and they failed when they began to “lead” 
the nation into a war which had become uncontrollable long 
before our intellectuals even heard of it) their task was to 
show that the State could not be used, and then to refuse 
to do it homage or service. This is what Randolph Bourne 
did. He was wise before the event. It is easy to be wise 
after it; but Mr. Laski apparently is not even that. 

The liberals, instead of showing that the Woodrow Wil- 
son who had captured the State in 1912 had since been cap- 
tured by the State and made the instrument of the economic 
forces behind it, actually gave him more support when he 
was a tool “countersigning Allied designs and territorial 
schemes,” than when he was rising to power. Mr. Laski’s 
idea of pragmatism is evidently to support what is pres- 
ently and obviously successful, regardless of its merits. And 
of course that easy attitude towards the war commits him 
now to its defence. 

Anyone who can indulge in the academic speculation that 
a German .peace might have been worse than the Allied 
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peace is no liberal—he is a mere apologist for the war. 
Perhaps Mr. Laski chooses that rdle because “neutrality in 
the modern conflict of nations is an unthinkable attitude.” 
For my own part I prefer the neutrality of Switzerland and 
Scandinavia to the war our intellectuals fell for, or per- 
haps, as they would say, aspired to. Not, of course, that 
anything the liberals could have done would have kept us 
out of war. But there were other issues for those who 
sought them. The principal issue, of course, was the econo- 
mic struggle of the workers, and that should have attracted 
all of Mr. Laski’s friends to whom neutrality was unthink- 
able. As a matter of fact, however, their evident fear of 
being in a real conflict turned them away from such issues 
to enjoy the delightful calm of that “peacefulness of being 
at war.’ Conflicts are not for liberals, and liberals are 
only for conflicts when the alternative is too austere. 

Then there was the bid for leadership after the war. But 
where is the returning soldier who, disillusioned by the 
economic consequences of the war and the peace, would 
turn from President Wilson to those who knew the truth 
but refused to speak? Though I fail to find it in Bourne’s 
papers, cause is not lacking for vituperation. Perhaps I 
fail for the same good psychological reasons that Mr. Laski, 
for his part, misses Bourne’s realism and his creative scep- 
ticism. 

It was because Randolph Bourne found a conflict in which 
to take sides other than the so-called national conflict, that 
we young men remember him. That is why he still leads 
us, but those who seek a new republic by capturing the old 
one and calling it new, will never achieve leadership for 
us. Bourne’s creative work was to take sides for himself, for 
the individual and for the nation, against the State. He 
faced the problem of “how men may surrender their whole 
rights to the community and yet remain as free as before.” 
He did not shirk it as Mr. Laski does even now, by advo- 
cating “a patient study of an infinite process of details in 
which the elimination of our personal bias is the essential 
starting-point of hope.” 

The pragmatic value of Bourne’s contribution to radical- 
ism (or liberalism, if Mr. Laski feels that Bourne must be- 
long to his own school) is that he stood for the individual 
when the enemy and the liberals stood overwhelmingly for 
the State—for any State, even for the German State, if 
only it be called British or American! Bourne helped to 
save us from despair and has strengthened us to continue 
the fight, though it must be without him. Perhaps if he had 
lived he would have been doing to-day for America what 
Bertrand Russell is doing especially for England. At any 
rate, his attitude toward the war was so sound that he 
would not now have to be apologizing for it, as the “real- 
ists” are apologizing for their attitude—these same realists 
who still tilt lances with that poor bogey, the German 
peace, which scared them so in 1916. I am, etc. 

New York City. J Bet @aaVioons: 


IN GOOD COMPANY. 
Sirs: The Freeman is always reminding one of Emerson. 
For example, this seems to be precisely your point of view: 


Every actual State is corrupt. Good men must not obey 
the laws too well. What satire on government can equal 
the severity of censure conveyed in the word ‘politic,’ which 
now for ages has signified ‘cunning’—intimating that the 
State is a trick? 

Or this: 

Senators and Presidents have climbed so high with pain 
enough, not because they think the place especially agreeable, 
but as an apology for real worth and to vindicate their 
manhood in our eyes. This conspicuous chair is their com- 
pensation to themselves for being a poor, cold, hard nature. 
‘They must do what they can. Like one class of forest ani- 
mals, they have nothing but a prehensile tail: climb they 
must, or crawl. If a man found himself so rich-natured that 
he could enter into strict relations with the best persons 

. could he afford to circumvent the favour of the caucus 
and the press, and covet relations so hollow and pompous 
as those of a politician? 

Again, your recent editorial on “The Proprieties of Pan- 
dering” calls to mind this passage from Emerson’s essay on 
“Worship” : 


See what allowances vice finds in the respectable and well- 
conditioned class. If a pickpocket intrude into the society 
of gentlemen, they exert what moral force they have; and 
he finds himself uncomfortable and glad to get away. But 
if an adventurer go through all the forms; procure him- 
self to be elected to a post of trust (as of Senator or Presi- 
dent), though by the same acts that we detest in the house- 
thief; the same gentlemen who agree to discountenance the 
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private rogue will be forward to show civilities and marks 
of respect to the public one; and no amount of evidence of 
his crimes will prevent them giving him ovations, compli- 
mentary dinners. ... We were not deceived by the profes- 
sions of the private adventurer; the louder he talked of his 
honour, the faster we counted our spoons. But we appeal 
to the sanctified preamble of the messages and proclama- 
tions of the public sinner as the proof of sincerity. It musi 
be that they who pay this homage have said to themselves: 
‘On the whole, we don’t know about this that you call hon- 
esty; a bird in the hand is better.’ 


Thus the Freeman is in the true Emersonian succession; 
and (if a mere Scot may be allowed to say so) that is the 
best kind of Americanism. I am, etc., 

New Brunswick, Canada. JouHn C. Mortimer. 
“RED EUROPE.”’ 


Sirs: In your issue of 5 May, your reviewer in referring to 
“Red Europe,” by Frank Anstey, member of the Australian 
Parliament, says: 


The book has lately arrived in America, entering through 
the Golden Gate, but not in sufficient numbers to call forth 
the special activities of the Californian censorship. Perhaps 
I have the only copy at present in this country... . 


For the information of your reviewer and your readers 
generally, we must inform you that this book has been cir- 
culating by the thousand in Canada and the United States 
since January of this year. We are sending under separate 
cover a copy of the Western Clarion, the official organ of 
the Socialist Party of Canada, containing our review of 
“Red Europe.” We are also sending you a copy of the 
book, published in Vancouver, B. C., containing an appen- 
dix bringing it up to date. The third impression is now 
almost sold out. I am, etc., 


Vancouver, B. C. Ewen MacLeop, 


Sec., Dominion Executive Committee, 
Socialist Party of Canuda. 


MUSIC. 


CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTORS. 


ORCHESTRAL music plays so large a part in the mu- 
sical life of New York, and there is such divergence 
of opinion as to the respective and relative merits 
of various conductors, that the close of an exception- 
ally busy, if not richly productive, musical season is 
a fitting time to consider the work of the various 
orchestras and their leaders. 

The European tour of the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York will bring that organ- 
ization into direct comparison with the large symphony 
orchestras of the continent and Great Britain, and 
if the critics are frank, and not merely courteously 
complimentary, Mr. Walter Damrosch and his forces 
may hear some comments of a not entirely favourable 
character. Which is not to say that the orchestra 
is not composed of good material and that Mr. Dam- 
rosch is not a capable conductor. On the contrary 
it may justly be affirmed that the orchestra is in the 
main composed of first-class players, some of them 
virtuosi, while Mr. Damrosch controls his forces 
with decision and judgment and has, as a rule, ex- 
cellent knowledge of his music. He is above all virile 
and enthusiastic. 

It is as an interpreter that the conductor of the 
Symphony Society of New York disappoints and 
sometimes fails. He is too literal. He dots his i’s 
and crosses his t’s too carefully. To hear, for in- 
stance, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony played 
under his baton is to have every point driven home 
with almost merciless insistence. Apparently he is 
incapable of construing or suggesting a mood. He 
is like the actor who tears a passion to tatters, in 
whom there is no reserve of emotion or force. His 
Beethoven is workmanlike, but lacks breadth and in- 
tellectuality; his Mozart is correct, but altogether 
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wanting in lightness and grace. His Wagner is good 
because he revels in polyphony. 

He is, in fact, an eminent dissector of scores, and 
is at his best in such music as that of Vincent d’Indy, 
César Franck, Elgar, and, in a much lesser degree, 
Brahms, whose profound emotionalism and fine ro- 
manticism are somewhat beyond him. As for De- 
bussy or Ravel, being a literalist, he does nothing 
with their scores beyond unravelling their intricacies 
and laying bare their most secret parts. To revert 
to the dissection simile, too often we get the bones 
of music from Mr. Damrosch, and the flesh and blood 
and nerves are missing. 

And yet Mr. Damrosch is an enthusiast. To watch 
him conducting is to be convinced of that. He will 
turn confidentially to his audience to emphasize a 
musical point, very much as de Pachmann used to 
do at the piano. He will indulge in “nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles’ when a particular passage 
strikes his fancy; and he is even known to make little 
speeches in order to explain to audiences what they 
are listening to. All in all, Mr. Damrosch is a con- 
siderable musical force in New York, and has brought 
his orchestra to.a high state of, let us say, efficiency. 
He has no rooted musical prejudices or predilections, 
but a catholic taste and a desire for novelty of the 
right sort, with every will to help the newer school 
of composers, including Americans. Altogether his 
services to music have been of a valuable character 
and he is well entitled to his undoubted popularity. 

One should perhaps have given first place in such 
a survey as this to the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, if only because of the venerability of that in- 
stitution. But despite the fact that, as regards its 
composition, it is the best orchestra in the city, it does 
not occupy that position in the estimation of those 
who know best. As usual, one will be countered with 
the assertion that the concerts attract big audiences 
and are not infrequently sold out, and that they elicit 
no little enthusiasm. One might respond after the 
manner of Carlyle, who had no respect for the opin- 
ions of the “many-headed.” But that of itself would 
be unconvincing. Mr. Stransky’s pedestrian perform- 
ances of the classics and some others serve to send 
thrills and chills down the spine of at least one well- 
known critic, and obviously satisfy the musical crav- 
ings of the thousands who have been subscribers or 
regular attendants for years at the Philharmonic con- 
certs. But they do not give pleasure to hundreds of 
others, including most of the leading musicians and 
critics of the city, who are not satisfied that an orches- 
tra shall be merely an excellent machine and the con- 


‘ductor a metronome, and not too accurate at that. 


There are, indeed, times when the Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducts its conductor. There are also 
many of the standard works which almost conduct 
themselves, and in which it would be difficult to falter 
and stumble. The Philharmonic can generally be re- 
lied upon to play with richness and brilliancy of tone, 
notably the strings ; and with praiseworthy steadiness, 
however much it may be balked. Mr. Stransky has 
his moments of leadership, if not of inspiration, but 
they are infrequent, and a Philharmonic concert is 
usually for the sincere and discriminating concert- 
goer a depressing experience. The best way to enjoy 
it, perhaps, is to shut one’s eyes, so as not to observe 
the differences between orchestra and conductor, but 
the natural tendency, in any case, is to go to sleep. 
It does not follow that because a man is a good 
operatic conductor he is also a good symphony con- 
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ductor, although Toscanini is both. So far Artur 
Bodanzky has proved himself a better leader of opera 
than of symphony, but he is improving in the latter 
capacity. The New Symphony Orchestra, established 
a couple of seasons ago, has been re-named the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, a grandiose title to live 
up to. The difficulty of forming a third symphony 
orchestra of first-class material, even in New York, 
has so far been manifested in the performances of 
this organization. The orchestra is, or was up to the 
end of the season, rough, uneven, and unbalanced; 
the strings, notably the first violins, lacking brilliance 
and finish, with weak spots in horns, wood-wind and 
brass. Mr. Bodanzky is an accomplished conductor, 
with a developed technique, although it is not com- 
parable with that of Stokowski. Of course the secret 
of conducting is domination, and that Bodanzky 
possesses. But he has not the elegance and magnetism 
of the young Philadelphia conductor. He is more of 
the “band sergeant” type, like Henry Wood, of Lon- 
don, while Stokowski carries on the traditions of 
Nikisch. Bodanzky, being an intellectual, is at his 
best when conducting Brahms, and his reading of that 
composer’s Third Symphony at the first concert given 
by the Society in 1919 was memorable for its breadth, 
dignity and fire. Next to Brahms he satisfies most 
‘with Beethoven, although his readings occasionally 
lack significance and strike one as somewhat stolid. 
He aims at general effects rather than the stressing 
of details, in this respect being the antithesis of Dam- 
rosch. Although, oddly enough, not an enthusiastic 
Wagnerite—at least he has conveyed that impression 
to me in conversation—he conducts that composer’s 
works in the concert hall as well as the opera house 
with commanding effect, albeit occasionally with 
capricious and disconcerting variations in tempi. As 
for the music of the moderns, after listening to the 
“Apres Midi” under his baton one is strongly dis- 
posed to urge him never again to conduct Debussy or 
any other impressionist. Mr. Bodanzky is a musical 
realist through and through. But, all in all, he is tlic 
most interesting and commanding personality at 
present controlling a New York orchestra, and plenty 
of good work may be expected from him. 


With three full sized symphony orchestras in New 
York, some are disposed to regard the visits of the 
Philadelphia and Boston orchestras as somewhat 
superfluous. Nevertheless many lovers of symphonic 
music in its highest exemplifications would be loath to 
miss the former. The Philadelphia Orchestra is, or 
was at the commencement of last season, a wellnigh 
perfect machine, played upon with consummate skill 
by Stokowski. Watching this young man one might 
be disposed to think that he lacks emotion, his com- 
mand of himself is so complete, his gestures so eco- 
nomic. But the results he achieves are the reverse of 
unemotional ; witness his superb interpretations of the 
Brahms symphonies, from which he extracts all the 
lofty romanticism with which they are replete, but 
which too often is almost entirely missed by others. 
With Stokowski emotion is a power and not a weak- 
ness or a snare. He never languishes, he never over- 
accentuates. His brain dominates his sentiment and 
his intellect controls but does not stifle his emotion. 
As a result there is exquisite outline, for no one has 
a greater melodic sweep, and fine proportion. As for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a few words must 
suffice, for that organization is in a fluid and unsettled 
state, and generally is far from what it once was. 
One cannot share Philip Hale’s recent rhapsodies over 


Monteux. He strikes one as an excellent routine 
conductor and no more, and one prefers the over- 
polished and dry, but scholarly and refined, readings 
of the classics by Rabaud, who personally gave to 
his position a fine dignity and charm. 

While on the subject of visiting conductors and 
conducting, it may be pointed out that there is one 
supremely able conductor at Detroit, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, who can give points and a beating to every 
other conductor in the country, save Stokowski. One 
evening in New York, about three years ago, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, he conducted a scratch 
orchestra in Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic, after playing 
the solo part in that composer’s piano concerto. It 
was a tour de force of a remarkable character, and 
if ever a New York symphony society needs a con- 
ductor it need not go further than Detroit to find him. 

With regard to next season’s prospects, the most 
interesting and important fact is the promised visit 
of William Mengelberg, who will share the pro- 
grammes of the National Symphony Orchestra with 
Bodanzky. The writer is well acquainted with the 
Concertgebouw at Amsterdam, conducted by Mengel- 
berg for a quarter of a century, and one’s chief re- 
gret is that he can not bring his orchestra with him 
He is in the hierarchy of great conductors, one of the 
greatest in fact. Masterful as Richter, magnetic as 
Nikisch, and as great a master of climax as Henry 
Wood, his orchestra is completely under his com- 
mand. His readings are lucid, never erratic, extreme 
or eccentric. His work with the National Symphony 
Orchestra should be of great value to that organiza- 
tion, but it is to be hoped that its material will be 
improved before next season, as the best workmen 
can not do themselves justice with faulty tools. He 
should give interesting examples of programme 
making, and lift the concerts out of the rut and 
routine into which they have already fallen. 

JEROME Harv. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ir was a shy, awkward and almost solemn audience of 
Negroes that nearly filled Carnegie Hall a few nights 
ago; they sat and listened to a chorus of Negroes who 
were as shy and awkward and solemn as themselves. The 
notice of a concert by Negroes drew me into the build- 
ing hallowed by the memory of twenty-odd years of good 
music, and, as I entered and noticed only a negligible 
number of white people about me, I developed a resent- 
ment ‘against our local connoisseurs; surely Strauss, and 
Tschaikowsky, and Dvorak and the other big men whose 
personalities are associated with Carnegie Hall would 
have been eager to participate in any evidence of the 
artistic aspirations of a race whose rythmical pulsations 
are as instinctive as their breathing. Yes, the newspaper 
critics are conventional and callous, I thought bitterly, 
and the recollection of choral singing at Hampton In- 
stitute, more poignant than anything I had ever heard 
from a sophisticated chorus, came back to me. 


But I forgot Dvorak and the rest, and I took comfort in 
the absence of the critics at the first sound that greeted 
my expectant ears. Here were about a hundred women in 
white gowns, with white shoes and stockings, and men 
garbed in “the conventional black,” as our society editor 
would say, looking quite the same automatons as white 
folk, singing music by Negroes whose models were the 
least elevated in modern music. The manner and de- 
livery of the singers were those of second-rate singers 
obeying the orders of a poor teacher. There was nothing 
of the buoyancy and verve of a chorus under Will Marion 
Cook; there was nothing but bad imitation of bad imita- 
tors. 
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Tue audience, dressed for an important occasion, com- 
posed of well-bred folk, was stiff and almost stolid. They 
applauded perfunctorily and parsimoniously. It was plain 
that they were displaying their company-manners. They 
became natural only when ushers brought bouquets of 
flowers to the stage, and when, after much whispering, 
the person for whom they were intended left her place 
in the chorus and came forward to receive them. Then 
the people applauded with zest. Almost the entire opera, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ was sung—atrociously—with the 
accompaniment of two pianos and an organ, but it bored 
the hearers who were as unaware of the egregiousness 
of the conductor and the absurdities of the organist as 
an American would be of grammatical errors in Chinese. 
Once, and once only, was there a spontaneous release, 
and it was a tribute to their instinctive understanding. 
The chorus sang a song based on typical Negro rhythm, 
a song native to the race. They forgot the marionette- 
conductor and just sang. And then the audience clapped 
joyously, forgetting swallow-tail coats and rouge and 
powder. After that, and to the end of the concert, there 
was politeness and gloom. 


As I left the hall I found myself wondering whether we 
do not interpret equality of opportunity too literally? Is 
it not reprehensible to stamp these Negro music students 
with the die that presses out mediocre white musicians, at 
the cost of that beautiful quality that whites fail to ap- 
proximate? It is almost like an “Americanizing” pro- 
cess that would rob the foreigner of the traditions that 
might mean so much to the country if we would only 
preserve them. Nothing so truly typifies the hollowness 
and hypocrisy of our cultural training as the following 
credential, from a leading teacher in the most conspicu- 
ous New York school of music, to the inefficient though 
ambitious man who directed the concert (the italics are 
mine own): 


I have learned to esteem Mr. very highly, not only 
for his fine musical talent, and for his faithfulness and 
great success in his studies, but also and chiefly, for his 
sterling qualities as a Christian gentleman. For this reason, 
I am convinced that he is thoroughly capable, in every sense, 
of organizing and conducting any institution designed to 
provide the highest order of musical education. 


Of course, Christian gentlemen have been known to teach 
music well, but .... 


A FRIEND recently back from Ireland writes me thus: 


One Sunday evening in the front parlour of a little house 
set far back on the green in Rathgar near Dublin I first met 
‘A. E’ The hostess, pouring the tea, looked like some fam- 
ily portrait of Victorian days, with her hair parted and 
drawn over her ears, and her black taffeta gown surmounted 
by a cameo-pinned lace collar; and the big, brown-bearded 
man who passed around the tea cups to the guests was 
George Russell, otherwise A. E., poet, painter and philos- 
opher, the ‘north star of Ireland’—his blue eyes a-twinkle 
as if he knew the jolly secret of the happy end of humanity’s 
struggle and was only awaiting the proper moment to tell 
the good news. As he gestures with his pipe, that is more 
often in his hand than in his mouth, he reveals his faith 
that all acts purposed for good, work out towards good. 
He is for the co-operative commonwealth, to be brought about 
by a peaceful revoluton. His gentle personality has an al- 
most magical effect on his revolutionary friends and while 
few are willing to embrace A’. E.’s hundred per cent pacifism, 
both want A. E.’s revolution to go forward with theirs. His 
natural unforced gaiety at these Sunday evening parties goes 
far, I am told, towards easing the taunt nerves of the Sinn 
Fein intellectuals who attend them. The evening when I 
was present we talked of everything from cabbages to kings— 
Anglo-American relations, the failure of President Wilson, 
the pretty ways of politicians—and the play of A. E.’s genial, 
but penetrating, humour never failed. Thus when the subject 
of jail journals was discussed, in a dim corner of the room 
was the pale face and red-gold beard of the much imprisoned 
Darrel Figgis. ‘But why write a jail journal?’ queried A. E. 
smiling towards the corner. ‘The rare book, the book that 
bibliophiles will pray to find twenty years from now, will be 
written by an Irishman who never went to jail.’ 


A Few days later in Dublin, my correspondent climbed 
up to that most curious of all magazine offices—the Irish 
Homestead office up under the roof of Plunkett House. 
It is a semi-circular room [his letter continues] whose walls 
are covered with the lavender and purple people of A. E.’s 
brush. A. E. himself was ambushed behind piles of news- 
papers, and behind him in a grate filled with smouldering 
peat blocks sat a black tea-kettle. As we talked together on 
the problems of Irish labour, I quoted an Irish labour leader 
who had told me that it was his belief that an industrial revo- 
lution would take place in Ireland within two or three years. 
‘Labour only waits,’ he had said, ‘till it has secured greater 
unity between the north and the south. Then it will take 
over the government by force.’ A. E.’s answer was, ‘I am 
for the building of a co-operative commonwealth on co- 
operative societies. Ireland is developing her own industries 
through co-operation. She is developing them without aid 
from England and in the face of opposition in Ireland. Eng- 
land, you see, is used to dealing with problems of empire— 
with nations and great cities. When we bring her our plans 
that mean life or death to mere villages, the matter is too 
small for her to discuss. She is simply bored. Ireland herself 
offers opposition in the person of the “gombeen.” He is the 
local trader and money lender. And co-operative buying and 
selling, of course, takes away his monopoly of business. 
TI am trying to convince the labour leaders here of the value 
of the Italian plan for the taking over of industry The 
Italian Seaman’s Union has lately co-operatively purchased 
and is now running boats on which its members had formerly 
been just workers.’ JoURNEYMAN,. 


THE THEATRE. 


THREE PLAYS FROM PROVINCETOWN. 
WE have now had the sixth and final bill of the sixth 
(and one hopes not final) season of the Provincetown 
Players. It is a review bill, one piece being chosen 
from each of the past three seasons; and it is pre- 
sumable that the best play was chosen from each 
season in so far as that was consistent with the fur- 
nishing of a balanced programme. For the Province- 
town people believe that if three one-act plays are to 
be presented it is only fair that the offering should 
consist of a gruesome tragedy, a flip and modern com- 
edy, and a somewhat cryptic fantasy to make the 
proper balance. This final programme may fairly be 
taken as an epitome or a manifesto. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to summarize the work of this 
experimental theatre one may consider these three 
plays, and try to discover from them just where the 
Provincetown Players are standing. But before I 
ring up the curtain let me speak my own little Pro- 
logue. 

One should go to the theatre in Macdougal Street 
in the proper frame of mind. The acting is frankly 
amateur ; the stage is small; the resources at the com- 
pany’s command are obviously limited. The plays 
presented are not chosen with reference to their prob- 
able appeal to a New York audience. The Province- 
town idea (I speak now under correction, as an out- 
sider) is to experiment with the new and unusual,— 
to help us to feel our way toward the thing that is 
coming or should come. More than the Washington 
Square theatre (to which lamented dramatic college 
this humbler venture served as a preparatory school 
or “feeder”), more than the Theatre Guild to-day or 
any of the various “little theatre’ movements, the 
Provincetown experiment (if my claim on its behalf 
is true) is to be regarded as the legitimate successor 
in New York to-day of what the thédtre libre was in 
Paris in 1887, of what the freie Biihne was in Berlin 
in 1889, of what the Independent Theatre was in 
London in 1892. Will it furnish us with a Brieux, 
a Hauptmann, or a Bernard Shaw? Here’s hoping. 
But without impatience, let us be also without com- 
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promise or laxity. If we are to lay aside our accus- 
tomed standards in judging these productions, we 
must substitute other and much higher standards, and 
demand not finish and an easy enjoyment but signifi- 
cance and genuine interest. If we are not to look 
with critical discrimination for a Belasco-like exacti- 
tude still less are we to look with lazy indulgence 
as at the meaningless efforts of mere amateurs. We 
are to—but let us see what we have, first of all, and 
not erect our standards a priori. We have a tragedy, 
a comedy, and a fantasy before us, each to be pre- 
sented in.a single act. 

It was to be expected that Eugene O’Neill would 
be the author of the tragedy. This young man is the 
most notable exponent of serious drama connected 
with the Provincetown group, but is no longer a mere 
experimenter. He has had a volume of one-act plays 
produced and published. His first full-length drama, 
“Beyond the Horizon,” has placed him in the front 
rank of American dramatists—not a very extravagant 
boast for any man! It is due him to subject what- 
ever he offers to serious criticism. 

The piece before us, “Where the Cross is Made,” 
is another of Mr. O’Neill’s stories of the sea. A mad 
sea captain dreaming in his attic of the time when 
the buried treasure will be found at last—when 
Horne and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka, who went down 
on the “Mary Allen” so long ago, shall sail the old 
barque into port. Nat, his son, knows that he is 
harmless in his madness, but will have him taken to 
an asylum. Why? Because he can not free his own 
mind from the obsession that the buried treasure 
will be found—that the “Mary Allen” ... And the 
climax of the play, for which it all was written, is 
just that! The “Mary Allen” does sail into port; 
they see it, both of them—though Sue, Nat’s sister, 
looks from the same window and tells us that no ship 
at all is there. But they hear the step of the long- 
lost crew (it’s good and ghostly, that)—and Horne 
and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka come swaying into the 
room, the first two carrying the great sea-chest and 
the third bearing the chart of the island with the 
cross plainly marked. The white streaks of phos- 
phorus (or whatever it is) give us “a new shudder” 
as the long-drowned crew of the “Mary Allen” move 
silently, swayingly in among their living but staring- 
mad mates. In and out again moves the ghastly pro- 
cession, followed by the wildly exultant captain and 
the madly fascinated son. The old man dies of it; 
whereupon the spruce young doctor from the asylum 
quietly withdraws, not noticing that he ought to take 
with him the hopelessly demented son and leave the 
horror-stricken daughter to some safer keeping. 

Now there is, as I said, a powerful shudder in this 
gruesome little tragedy of the sea. Why Mr. O’Neill 
did not give the proper finish to his piece by taking 
Nat away and leaving the girl alone on the stage 
for the curtain, I do not know. Another fault should 
have been corrected in rehearsal: the faces of the 
crew were ghastly enough in all conscience, but their 
backs were the backs of living men; instead of climb- 
ing awkwardly up the stairs they should have moved 
across to a down stage exit. The buried chest 
should not have looked so fresh and new, and the 
chart of the island should not have been so clean 
and white. Such things spoil the illusion where so 
strong an appeal to the imagination is demanded. 
In mixing the fantastic with the actual both suffer. 
So when the crew (which exists only in the minds 
of two madmen) pass through and out, the third man 


should not leave behind a perfectly sane and normal 
piece of paper! Nat should clutch at it, but should 
have in his hands only an hallucination like Mac- 
beth’s air-drawn dagger. 

I mention these details because they show that how- 
ever crude and unsatisfying the action may have been, 
there was no inherent difficulty in this experimental 
tragedy. We can forget the amateur limitations, 
finding the play itself a commendable venture into a 
somewhat new type of drama. 

Nothing of kindred praise to this can be said 
of the comedy which followed in the triple bill. 
“Sweet and Twenty,’ by Floyd Dell, is an unim- 
portant trifle, too utterly inconsequential to make 
what little plot there is worth telling over. A new 
thing in comedy is what we need most in contem- 
porary drama. Comedy is what amateurs act most 
acceptably, and what the untried playwright fails 
most easily to provide. Susan Glaspell has done best 
what the Provincetown Players have offered in this 
field. One wished that some such exuberance of 
mental horseplay as “Suppressed Desires” might 
have had the place of this unfortunate attempt at be- 
ing smart. Cleverness, not smartness, cleverness 
rising at its best to brilliance, is what a Province- 
town comedy should strive for—its author ought to 
do what Philip Moeller tried to do in “Sophie.” But 
this little pretence at gayety didn’t half try. If a 
comedy is not amusing it is nothing. This comedy 
thought itself rather cute, but the audience kept want- 
ing it to scintillate and sparkle. In forgiving mood 
let us hurry on to the third and by far the most 
interesting of these experiments. 

There is a real idea in the fantasy, “Aria da Capo,” 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. The play opens with 
a conventional Pierrot and Columbine scene, which 
is interrupted by Cothurnus, masque of Tragedy, who 
insists that his shepherds, Corydon and Thyrsis, shall 
act their scene without waiting for their proper turn. 
The Shepherds remove the table and engage in friend- 
ly chat. Then, in sport, they erect a wall with 
coloured paper streamers tied to the backs of two 
chairs—a wall which they pretend divides their flocks 
and them. Presently they grow tired of their game. 
Each in turn makes overtures to the other, but the 
other always finds some cause for suspicion in the 
proffered friendship. Real estrangement grows be- 
tween them; pride and suspicion build the fragile 
wall into an impassible barrier until the gay stream- 
ers become more difficult to tear down than brick 
or stone. At last these simple Shepherds kill each 
other, one with a poisoned, imaginary draught of 
water, the other by strangling his comrade with a 
paper streamer. When they lie dead together, Pier- 
rot and Columbine resume their scene, bringing back 
the table and pulling the cover over the dead bodies— 
for when they are hidden from view “the audience 
will not remember.” 

This, in the telling, is nothing much; but there is 
significance enough in the little scene as it is given. 
The heartless chatter of Pierrot as he begins again 
his interrupted scene is the very froth of life. It is 
all mockery and pretence, all gesture and grimace, 
with the tragic realities of life hidden below—hidden 
—and the audience, we say, will not remember. 

Realities? But are these tragic matters any more ~ 
real? Corydon and Thyrsis have been merely acting 
also, while the Masque of Tragedy, sitting grimly 
with his great book open, prompted them from time 
to time with their lines. A wall of coloured paper 
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streamers, made in sport! Every impulse leading 
them to thrust aside the foolish, imaginary barrier, 
and they could not! So needless and absurd was the 
self-imposed frontier between them that they them- 
selves could not understand why they could not break 
it down. Once, indeed, one started to speak the 
words which would have brought them together hap- 
pily again; but the inexorable Prompter pronounced 
the words which were written in the book; the help- 
less Shepherd took up his cue and the tragedy went 
forward. 

The author of this symbolic fantasy is a poet of 
unusual promise. She has much more than lyric 
charm and delicacy of touch; there is point, as well, 
in almost everything she writes. It may be that her 
talent is too fanciful to enable her ever to undergo 
successfully the drudgery and discipline of a full- 
length play. It would be a sorry sight to see Miss 
Millay become disillusioned and crafty, as she made 
the rounds of the managers’ offices with a manuscript 
(tied with pink ribbons) under her arm. But it is 
the impossibility of convincing most managers that 
the public really can and does enjoy the best that has 
kept one knows not how many a charming play from 
production—and that fact alone more than justifies 
the Provincetown or any other experiment which 
gives our native drama a little room in which to grow. 

Henry Davip Gray. 


BOOKS. 


JENS PETER JACOBSEN. 

FLAUBERT believed that every work of art deserved 
a separate treatment, a characteristic style, a dis- 
tinctive rythm. He had “no theory of beauty in 
form apart from what it expresses.” The tortuous 
style and the colossal rythm of “Salammbo,” like the 
movement of a mighty army half-hidden by its own 
dust, have nothing in common with the rapid, 
nervous style and the subtly etched detail of “Madame 
Bovary.” These two works are, in conception and 
treatment, utterly antipodal. Neither bears Flaubert’s 
trade-mark. They have nothing in common except 
the inner harmony, the unity of essence and form, 
that is in both wellnigh perfect. That both are 
products of the same pen beggars the understanding. 
And yet, within a quarter of a century, another man, 
one writing in another language, child of another cul- 
ture, achieved a similar miracle. Barring a certain 
twist of the pen—a manner of writing in richly col- 
oured and highly wrought sentences that are not with- 
out a bronze-like quality—“‘Marie Grubbe” and “Niels 
Lyhne” are as utterly different from one another in 
subject and in treatment, and are as perfect in them- 
selves, as are “Salammbo” and “Madame Bovary.” 

Undeniably, this twist of the pen, this style of curi- 
ously carved passages, runs through both novels, yet 
the inner harmony of neither is damaged, for both 
subjects suit admirably the author’s convolute style. 
Jens Peter Jacobsen is a master of words. His sen- 
tences coil and recoil upon each other into a tangled 
and bewildering complexity, yet, spiral-like, they wind 
ever onward to culminate in a moment of intensity 
that is breathless. And, of a sudden, they are untan- 
gled; the paragraph uncoils itself like a serpent at the 
approach of danger, and the fang is revealed. Yet his 
style is not always savage in its concentrated pressure. 
The beauty of flowers and the beauty of women: these 
two he loves. He never tires of describing the colours 
and shapes of flowers; they lie on almost every page 


and seem to live a somnolent life of their own, a sym- 
bolic and mystic life, full of meaning unheeded by 
mortals. Writing of flowers or of women, his style 
becomes tremulous, full of a passionate tenderness. 

Beauty! Are you blind, one and all, or have you never 
seen the Lady from Denmark—not so much as seen Mistress 
Marie! Her hair is like the sunlight on a field when the 
grain is ripe. Her eyes are bluer than a steel blade, and her 
lips are like the bleeding grape. She walks like a star in 
the heavens, and she is as straight as a sceptre and as stately 
as a throne, and all, all charms of beauty and person are 
hers like rose upon rose in flowering splendour. .. . 

The end came in May. ... The great cherry-trees outside 
of her window were white with flowers—nosegays of snow, 
wreaths of snow, cupolas, arches, garlands, a fairy architec- 
ture against the bluest of blue skies. 


Always the flower! Ulrik Frederik, turning his 
back upon a life of debauchery, leans from his win- 
dow out into the night, and dreams of Marie: 

Oh, curses on it! 

slothful life, life for dogs, for blind men, for weaklings ... 
as arose! O, (God, watch over her and keep her through the 
dark night! Oh, that I might be her guard and protector, 
smooth every path, shelter her against every wind—so beau- 
tiful—listening like a child—as a rose! .. 
Always the rose! Flowers and women: Jacobsen can- 
not separate them, for to him, in their beauty, they are 
the same. From one he turns to the other, and when 
he writes of women, it is in terms of flowers. 

All else in life he regards with an aristocratic 
abhorrence. With all his sensuous poetry goes a re- 
strained and bitter irony, and an intellectual, con- 
temptuous pity for mankind—an irony as bitter as 
that of Flaubert, and a pity as aloof. The nobility, 
the mob, war, debauchery, religion, godlessness, all 
come under his subtle and delicate contempt. For 
Jacobsen is nothing if not delicate and subtle, as a 
rapier is delicate and subtle. 

Marie Grubbe is a woman who, in her search for a 
lover, finds herself. She yearns for a Holger, a great 
and a strong man, one to whom she can devote the 
whole of her great capacity for loving. He must wor- 
ship her, yet hold himself above her. For him she seeks. 
It is her tragedy not to find him. Her first idol, loved 
from afar, is shattered into a thousand fragments in 
a scene in which Jacobsen displays his most savage 
irony. One by one her gods prove clay; death takes 
one, the fairest. She sinks lower and lower, and, at 
the last, hard-pressed, she catches at a straw: a mer- 
cenary marriage of her father’s making. This straw 
soon gives way, and Marie runs off with Soren, her 
father’s former coachman, now a juggler, and by 
nature a criminal sot. With him she finds some 
measure of happiness. As a girl, a favourite of the 
king; as a woman, she plays a hurdy-gurdy in the 
streets. But as each thong of the whip of life strikes 
her, some of the dross in her nature is gone. In the 
wisdom of her later life, she does not draw nearer 
to the spiritual, but creeps closer to the earth. And 
in the end, purged of all desire, she is coarser, per- 
haps, but nevertheless, truer to her own self. 

The psychology of ‘Marie Grubbe” is direct, 
painted with a broad brush, and almost terrifying in 
its simplicity. Balzac did not create Valére by a 
more violent, instantaneous, emotional effort, than 
did Jacobsen, Marie. Unlike the treatment of the 
Erik-Fennimore-Niels triangle in the later book, there 
is here no weaving of endless psychological threads 
into a bewildering complexity. Unlike Flaubert, who 
probes Emma Bovary constantly with his scalpel, who 
seeks to maintain a continuous contact with her inner 
life, fearful lest one tint, one shade of thought escape 


I shake your dust from my thoughts,’ 
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him, Jacobsen lets Marie express her character in her 
actions, and this is the true method of fiction. He 
reserves his energy for a white-hot moment, a moment 
that occurs a half-dozen times in the book, a moment 
in which Marie’s soul is laid bare, as a landscape is 
revealed by a lightning-flash in the night. One of 
these flashes may be given here. 

One night, in a vile tavern, her husband’s low com- 
panions tease him to beat Marie for a trivial offence. 
To evade their scorn, Séren unties the rope which 
wraps their bundle of clothing, and goes up to her. 
This woman born into the nobility of Denmark is 
whipped by a drunken juggler and sinks to the floor, 
moaning. 

She was utterly amazed at herself. She expected to feel 
a furious hatred against Soren rising in her soul, an im- 
placable, relentless hatred, but no such thing happened. 
Instead, she felt a deep, gentle sorrow, a quiet regret at a 
hope that had burst—how could he? 

Beyond this in subtlety, art can not go. Ina sottish 
peasant Marie found her Holger, the one for whom 
she had searched. Only one stroke in all the litera- 
ture of the novel is equal to it: the death of Charles 
Bovary’s first wife. Jacobsen achieves this subtlety 
again and again. The scene of Marie’s attempted 
stabbing of Ulrik Frederik, though not as concen- 
trated, would have served for an example, and there 
are others. : 

In all this complex, historical novel there is not 
one thought that is anachronistic. Its people are as 
utterly of Denmark and the seventeenth century, as 
are those of “Salammbo” of ancient Carthage. And 
yet its author was a modern of the moderns. This 
restrained, historical method was utterly opposed to 
the luxuriance and the intricacy of his genius. And 
herein lies the miracle that is comparable with the 
miracle of Flaubert. : 

Having completed the tapestry which he em- 
broidered upon a given motif, Jacobsen turned to 
modern life, and the result was “Niels Lyhne.” Here 
his genius could abandon itself to the intricacies and 
involutions that it loved. And here his hatred and 
his irony could be unleashed, and, unrestrained hurl 
themselves upon the objects of his wrath. At times 
it seems as though the form must break, as though 
the wind has filled the sails to their utmost, that its 
strength is so great that the masts and all must come 
tearing down, and the ship be wrecked by the force 
of its own motive power. But the form that Jacob- 
sen’s relentless intellect has built is a living. thing, 
vital, and elastic. The masts of the ship have a too 
great resilience to be torn down. 

Despite the fifty pages of intricate analysis of Fen- 
nimore’s adultery, and the endless probing of 'Niels’s 
soul, Jacobsen does not turn his back entirely upon 
his former method—that of expressing character in 
action. Rather, he balances the two methods more 
perfectly than in the earlier book. The long and 
subtle analyses and descriptions are dropped at mo- 
ments of climax, and trivial things—the rocking of a 
chair, the turning of a key in a door—have the power 
of stripping souls bare to utter nakedness. 

This antiphony of methods both so congenial to 
Jacobsen’s genius: the delineation of character 
through description and the delineation of character 
through action, a ripened sensibility, a quality of 
vital richness that was undeveloped when he wrote 
“Marie Grubbe,” the faultless shaping of the whole, 
and its exquisitely balanced dimimuendo at the close 
—all these great qualities, combined with a mature 
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courage and ability to abandon himself to his own 
powers—a courage that was lacking when he wrote 
“Marie Grubbe”—constitute “Niels Lyhne” his master- 
piece. The novel is like a great schooner that Jacob- 
sen planned with his brain, and fashioned slowly 
and painfully, with love, and with passion, and with 
hate. Its sails are filled by a ghostly wind like that 
the Ancient Mariner told of. It is the wind of genius. 


WILLIAM JACQUES KINGSLAND, JR. 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE WAR. 


Tuat the eighties of the last century produced no litera- 
ture in Russia is itself, said Chekhov in one of his let- 
ters, a fact worthy of six volumes of comment. The 
literary sterility of the war period has already, in the 
matter of comment, evoked the equivalent of more than 
six volumes. The conditions of a long war destroy the 
equilibrium in which alone great works are produced. 
Purely pragmatic values prevail, and ulterior motives be- 
come dominant even in the most disinterested minds. 
The baser spirits come to the front and writers who have 
always followed the main chance and who are therefore 
most adaptable reap the harvest of a moral and patriotic 
enthusiasm by virtue, one might ‘almost say, of their very 
lack of conscience. Upon the wise, the old, the serenely 
arrived a great’ lassitude seems to fall, a premature senil- 
ity. And ends of the moment immediately displace, in 
the clearest and purest of talents, the long thoughts that 
feed humanity. 

This has been true in every country during the war. 
We can see from Mr. Schinz’s book how true it has been 
in France. What is valuable about this book is that it 
offers, in the incomparable French way, so complete, so 
lucid, so perfectly organized, a basis for just such gener- 
alizations. Mr. Schinz shows us that France has pro- 
duced, since 1914, a complete literature centring in the 
war, with a fiction, a poetry, a drama, a philosophy all its 
own; but his own conciousness of it, his own character- 
istically French grasp of its nature and its ramifications 
strike one as more significant than the fact itself. What 
remains in one’s mind of all this literary ferment, this 
literary froth of the war? A handful of books only, and 
just those books, by a strange coincidence, that have 
already appeared, with few exceptions, in translations, in 
this country. Behind Barbusse, behind Duhamel, behind 
Rolland, behind “Gaspard,” “Bourru” and a few other 
stories or soldier-journals which we have read mostly in 
American versions, there is a vast and shadowy hinter- 
land of literary production. But it is these books and 
these alone apparently that yield us any of the real 
waters of life. One doubts if there has ever been a 
period of peace of equal length in which the French 
spirit has not made a better showing. 

The literatures of all the countries involved in the war 
passed through the same phases. The first, as Mr. Schinz 
puts it, was one of spontaneous, sudden and strongly 
emotional reaction, following immediately the first be- 
wildering shock; the second, one of documentation on 
the causes of the war and on the war itself; and the 
third, a period of calm philosophical consideration of all 
that was involved in the struggle, characterized by a 
reconsideration of the past, a weighing of the present, 
and an effort to prepare for the future. What is most 
interesting to us now is the last of these three phases, 
and one is struck by the poverty of the thought that rep- 
resents it. This is partly due in the present case, no 
doubt, to the fact that Mr. Schinz’s view is the official 
view and that he ignores whatever lies outside his own 
circle of ideas. He is fair-minded enough. He does not 
approve of the tendency of Barbusse and Rolland, but 
this does not lead him to accuse them of base motives. 
When he says that Barbusse failed to reply to his critics 
he does not add that it was because Barbusse had no 
reply to make: he concedes that it may have been due to 


1“French Literature of the Great War.’ Albert Schinz, Professor ot 


French Literature at Smith College. New York: D, Appleton and Co. 
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pride. He does not deny the “lofty inspiration” of the 
author of “Au-dessus de la Mélee,” he merely says that 
he is prejudiced and remarkably stubborn. But in thus 
assuming the exclusively patriotic attitude he leaves out 
of account ideas that seemed premature in the critical 
moments of the war to millions who find them now the 
most fertile and the most vital incentives for the future. 
Unable to appreciate the positive implications in much 
that struck the majority during the war as merely nega- 
tive, he is driven to present as most truly characteristic 
of French thought ideas that have but the slightest con- 
tent of humanity, men who are mummified in the grave- 
clothes of prejudice and reaction. H. G. Wells in one 
of his books tells how as a boy he took it for granted, 
as we all do, that there actually existed wise men who 
understood things and had the power to prevent the 
world from going too far wrong; he tells of his disillu- 
sionment when he grew up and found that the wise old 
men were only superannuated children. That was the 
disillusionment that befell many of us in the war, the 
disillusionment of which these pages of Mr. Schinz re- 
mind us. The “ninety-three German intellectuals” had their 
counterparts in every country: witness the observations 
of Frenchmen like René Lote, who so far preverts the 
truth of history as to maintain that the idyllic bonhomie 
of the old Germany was a mask to conceal the secular 
plot against France, that Lessing’s attack on the decad- 
ent French theatre in Germany was an attack on the 
French theatre itself, that the persistent study of Ro- 
mance philology by German scholars had the deliberate 
purpose of destroying the national sentiment of France 
by revealing in the French dialects the traces of en- 
tirely different races which had been accidentally united 
and ought to be dismembered. This poisonous disingenu- 
ousness is only to be matched by the antediluvian stu- 
pidity of Catholic reactionaries like Charles Maurras, 
who attributes Kaiserism (not observing that he might 
have attributed Americanism as well) to the Reformation 
and specifically makes Martin Luther responsible for the 
sinking of the Lusitania. It must be added in justice 
that Mr. Schinz gives prominence to the interesting specu- 
lations of J. Sageret on “War and Progress” and that 
he delights to note the happy refusal of innumerable 
Frenchmen to vilify the great spirits who have lived be- 
yond the Rhine. 

Barbusse aside, it is Georges Duhamel, among French 
writers revealed by the war, who stands out from these 
pages with the greatest clearness and beauty. No one 
will ever assert that Duhamel is a great writer, but no 
one will ever deny that his is one of the most lovable 
spirits in all modern literature. Mr. Schinz characterizes 
him as an effective antidote “to the sinister pessimism 
of Barbusse’s ‘Le Feu,’ as well as to that shallow optim- 
ism of the authors aimed at by Barbusse, who dipped 
their pens in sublimity and saw in every French soldier 
a smiling hero, cheerfully accepting any sacrifice for his 
country.” Fifty years from now, in short, the delicate 
and beautiful spirit of this poet-physician may seem the 
brightest note in the French literature of 1914-1918. For 
Duhamel’s work, almost alone, combines the two ele- 
ments the future will exact from a writer about the war: 
an indictment of war itself as terrible as that of Bar- 
busse and a shining, an unfailing sense of the moral 
possibilities of the individual. 


PETER PASSES. 


Mr. WaAsHBurn’s second novel’ is a natural successor to 
“Gerald Northrup” his first. It reveals the same pre- 
occupations, it deals with much the same social terrain. 
Once more we have the activities of the “nice people” of 
a moderately large mid-western city, or rather of its 
most fashionable suburb, as they appear to a half-alien 
eye. Peter Gresham, an Englishman, the son of an 
American mother, is the wandering guest on this occa- 
sion; he drops into Marville as if from the sky, a genial 


1 “Order.” Claude C. Washburn. New York: Duffield and Co. 


Olympian, of an esthetic morality, whose life is all in- 
stinct and impulse and who, during a four months’ visit, 
very considerably disarranges the careful and systematic 
routine of Marville’s life. That routine is the “Order” 
of the book’s title; it is the regularity, the uniformity, the 
tameness of the herd-existence, of life lived for the sake 
of the rules. Peter, on the other hand, is the principle of 
Disorder incarnate, which the author identifies with ro- 
mance—and destruction. Peter “passes,” as Pippa did, 
and wherever he passes life surges up in revolt against 
an Order that condemns everybody to a twilight of con- 
sciousness but that all accept, more or less half-heartedly, 
as ultimate law. 

The spectacle is an engaging one. The reader has only 
two regrets. One is for the author’s slightly irritating 
habit of indulging in personal reflections that are out of 
place in such a consciously designed narrative. The other 
is for the thesis of the book. That thesis strikes one as 
rather puerile and by implication rather puritanical, too. 
For by defining the opposite of the herd-life as disorder 
and destruction, however much the author enjoys ‘and ad- 
mires those qualities in action, doesn’t he imply that the 
herd-life is, after all, mormal and inevitable and that 
whoever breaks its moulds commits—however delight- 
fully—a negative rather than a positive act? The revolt 
of the individual against the irrational rules of custom 
means to the modern reader too many things and things 
too complicated, for him not to resent the simplification 
of the “romantic” idea. At best, he finds it old-fashioned 
and rather insipid. 

In short, Mr. Washburn makes a mistake when he de- 
fines and rationalizes. Peter’s career in Marville is per- 
fectly convincing, because Mr. Washburn really knows 
human nature. Where he excels is in the richness and 
precision of his draughtsmanship. His talent is of the 
line of Henry James; the strength of his novel consists 
in his remarkable grasp of what he somewhere calls 
“shadowy confused relationships tangled like intertwined 
threads.” Annette Cornish, with her soft magic and the 
“creeping tendrils from her that settled gently, imper- 
ceptibly, on men,” the hard, bright little body and soul 
of Elsie Cook, Blake, the diffident, innocent, clairvoyant 
man of books, Peter himself, at once simple and protean, 
are, down to the least of the figures who enter the story, 
drawn with a sure, firm hand. A set of characters more 
beautifully realized, in themselves and in their subtlest 
personal relations, it would be difficult to find in recent 
fiction. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


I was told the other day by a Catholic friend that al- 
though there are fifteen million or more Catholics in 
this country the American priesthood is still largely re- 
cruited from abroad. My friend. said, if I remember 
rightly, that fully half the priests are brought from 
Europe, explaining that, as a rule, Americans do not feel 
the vocation as Europeans feel it; and he went on to tell 
me that this was more and more the case as one went 
further West. He mentioned California, for instance, de- 
scribing a visit he had paid to a seminary near San 
Francisco. The priest in charge complained of his stu- 
dents, saying that they would not apply themselves to 
their studies but seized every opportunity to sit about in 
the sun, the result being that they never acquired the 
zeal and the conviction a priest ought to have. It was 
bad enough in the East, he added, where the opportuni- 
ties of the material life were so abounding, but in the 
West they couldn’t take anything seriously. And owing 
to this, I gathered, the American Catholic church, with its 
immense and prosperous membership, is still in a state of 
tutelage, depending on the Old World for its models, its 
taskmasters and its inspiration. 


How characteristic that is of our cultural life in all its 
departments! Our literature, for instance, offers an ex- 
act parallel and it has often seemed to me extraordinary 
that California, which has been so prodigal of genius, 
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which boasts, and justifies its boast, of a “psychic at- 
mosphere” all it own, has not produced a great literary 
school. Talent springs up there like a natural growth 
and San Francisco has witnessed a hundred illustrious 
beginnings. But Californian talents, when they have not 
been transplanted, have proved too often to be like wild 
flowers, unable to bear the heat of a long day. They 
have their paganism, they are free, that is to say, from 
many of the repressions and inhibitions that distort life 
in the East, but they lack just that acquired zeal, that 
feeling for the vocation which at least a minority of 
writers do possess in the East and which accounts for 
the perpetual superiority and dominance of the literary 
guild in Europe. 


TuERE is one Californian writer of our day, however, 
Californian by virtue of a long residence and the spirit 
of her finest work, who can not be accused of lacking 
either zeal or a feeling for the vocation. It is a long 
time since H. G. Wells upbraided America for “letting 
Mary Austin die of neglect, while she worships the ‘art’ 
of Mary Ward,” Mary Austin, “who used to write,” he 
added—“what other woman could touch her?” Whether 
there was anything invidious or not intended in that ad- 
miring reference to Mrs. Austin’s past performances, I 
don’t know; it is possible that Wells simply had not read 
her later work. I must confess, however, that her later 
work does not greatly appeal to me. I have read her new 
novel, “No. 26 Jayne Street” (Houghton, Mifflin), with 
its lively picture of Greenwich Village in the ferment of 
the war, and while I admire its subtle style, its deft psy- 
chology, I do not feel in it the peculiar note of individu- 
ality that made Mary Austin’s earlier writings so dis- 
tinguished. In much of this recent fiction of hers I 
seem to note a little of the glibness, the mechanicalness 
that overtakes every writer who consorts with the maga- 
zines: it strikes me that if she had succeeded in these 
later years in really registering her personality in her 
fiction she would hardly have been impelled to produce 
such vague, restless speculations as she has given us in 
books like “Love and the Soul Maker.” Like almost every 
other American novelist she has failed to develop in a di- 
rect line, and her career is cluttered with unsuccessful ex- 
periments. But she has kept alive, nevertheless, one of the 
most remarkable spirits our twentieth century America 
has produced. The function of art she defined for her- 
self in “A Woman of Genius” as the “re-kneading of the 
bread of life until it nourishes us toward greater achieve- 
ment.’ A writer who preserves that attitude toward her 
work can be trusted to survive many a failure. 


In Carmel, the California village where she used to live, 
Mary Austin is a legendary figure; and many of the leg- 
ends about her are very revealing. Once, ten years or 
more ago, there was a forest fire near-by and the villagers 
gathered about the horse-trough to go out and fight it. 
Suddenly there appeared among them a woman dressed in 
a long white robe, riding on a white horse and with her 
hair streaming over her shoulders. It was Mary Austin. 
Having suddenly conceived of herself in the rdle of a 
Joan of Arc and garbed herself appropriately, she placed 
herself at the head of the procession and rode forth to 
stem the flames. Her novel, “A Woman of Genius,” is 
the story of a great actress and there is every evidence 
in her life and writings alike of a powerful theatrical in- 
stinct that has been thwarted perhaps by ‘an inadequate 
physique. But this story illustrates Mrs. Austin’s per- 
manent conception of her career. Those who have read 
or seen her play, “The Arrow Maker,” will remember the 
character of the Chisera, the Medicine Woman, who acts 
as an advocate with the gods for the tribe. That, in 
Mary Austin’s view, is what the artist really is or ought 
to be: that, the role of a priestess, an inspired leader, is the 
role which she has always thought of herself as filling. 
‘To her society is always the tribe, the artist always the 
Chisera. There we have the key, I think, to an under- 
standing of Mary Austin’s peculiar mysticism. 


Art the Museum of Natural History in New York they 
tell stories about her which confirm those one hears in 
California. She was at one time given a pass permitting 
her to enter the Museum at any hour of the day or night 
and she used to go there at midnight and, standing among 
the Indian relics, fall into a trance that placed her in a 
mystic communion with the Great Spirit and the souls 
of the dead. And once, by daylight, to the alarm of a 
guard who supposed for a moment that she had designs 
on the collection, she took several relics from a case that 
had been opened for her and placing them in her bosom 
fell into a state of silent ecstasy. Great was the guard’s 
relief when, after a few minutes, she returned the relics 
to the case and explained that she had been in communi- 
cation with the gods of the red men. A strange atavism, 
the result of years of solitude and silent meditation in the 
desert, those years of her earlier life in the interior of 
southern California. There, she says somewhere, “the 
stars, wheeling to their stations in the sky, make the poor 
world-fret of no account, of no account you who lie out 
there watching, or the lean coyote that stands off in the 
scrub from you and howls and howls.” And there, she 
adds, the pocket-hunters, and others too, “go harmlessly 
mad in time.” 


Mary Austin’s mysticism and feminism and _ social 
theories can not be understood if one ignores this funda- 
mental fact of her experience. And it is this fact that 
explains the'supreme beauty, the beauty that she has never 
since recovered, of her earliest writings. She knew 
Nature, the Nature of the desert, she had mastered it, as 
absolutely, as familiarly, as a Balzac or a Tolstoy has 
grasped society, as no novelist perhaps can grasp ‘a society 
as kaleidoscopic as ours. “Lost Borders” and “The Land 
of Little Rain” are among the few first-rate books of 
modern America: they convey, in the milieu of the desert, 
as impressively as Conrad conveys it in the milieu of the 
sea, the relentlessness of the cosmic process, the help- 
lessness of the human atom. “The fact is,” she says, 
“that only when men struggle with men do you get 
triumphs and rejoicings. In any conflict with the immu- 
table forces the human is always the under dog, and when 
the struggle is sharp enough to be dramatic he wins death 
mostly.” Who can ever forget those wonderful stories of 
the defeat of human impulses, the impotence of the in- 
dividual, confronted with the great sphinx of sand and 
silence ?—the story of Saunders whom the desert claimed, 
forcing him to violate “what he called his sense of duty” 
and abandon his child, of Mr. Wills, the grocery clerk, 
whose mind melted away in mist and mirage and who 
finally went on an expedition from which he did not come 
back, of the Walking Woman whom the insatiable spirit 
of the desert had reached out and caught, of those flarings 
of sudden love, like desert flowers quickly withered? “I 
am convinced,” writes Mary Austin, “that most men make 
law for the comfortable feel of it, defining them to them- 
selves; they shoulder along like blindworms, rearing 
against restrictions, turning thereward for security as 
climbing plants to the warmth of a nearing wall. They 
pinch themselves with regulations to make sure of being 
sentient... . Out there, where the law and the land- 
marks fail together, the souls of little men fade out at the 
edges, leak from them as water from wooden pails 
warped asunder.” That is the burden of all these incom- 
parable sketches and stories, stories that deserve a place 
among the minor classics of our tongue. 


I RECOMMEND the following recent books to the notice of 
readers of the Freeman: 


“Tnstigations,” by Ezra Pound. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 
“The New Germany,” by George Young. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

“Vhe Tour,” by Louis Couperus. 
and Co. 

“The Function of the Poet and Other Essays,” by James 
Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


New York: Dodd, Mead 
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lication at the moment when the need for such a 
paper was ripe. Our advent seemed a natural and 
spontaneous thing. ‘This perfect harmony of supply and 
demand has made our way comparatively easy, and accounts 
for the FREEMAN’s prompt acceptance as an authoritative 
radical voice by the makers of American opinion. 
In the course of a week’s meetings and correspondence, 
a member of the FREEMAN staff encountered the following 
regular readers of this paper: 


Ric FREEMAN was fortunate in beginning pub- 


a) A lawyer whose interpretations of proposed and enacted 
legislation are considered with profound respect by his 
colleagues; 

}) An expert in municipal affairs whose record is one of the 
most creditable memories of a recent city administration; 


c) A scenic artist whose name is linked with some of the best 
theatrical productions of the last few years; 


d) The keen and versatile director of a college of business 
administration ; 

e) The head of one of New York’s most progressive depart- 
ment stores; 

f) A lawyer and man of affairs, once chairman of a national 
commission ; 

g) An author, editor and critic of international reputation; 

4) A public servant who resigned his post when his choice lay 
between self-respect and a job, and 


i) A member of the House of Commons with a record of 
gallantry in civil as well as military life. 


These few are representative of thousands who are stim- 
ulated and entertained by the FREEMAN every week. 

Don’t you—if you are not a subscriber—want to join 
the alert, nation-wide body of men and women in whom 
there is developing a spirit of loyalty to the Freeman not 
unlike that which used to prompt thousands of Americans 
to pick up the Trzbune to see what ‘‘old Horace’’ had to 
say? 

We want you to try us, say for ten weeks, and then— 
well, every day we receive extensions from ten-weeks sub- 
scribers. Below is a labour-saving form. Check the sub- 
scription desired and send us the blank. 


The FREEMAN costs 15 cents at hotels, book stores and news stands. 
If you have tried vainly to purchase tt will you not send us the name and address of the dealer 
who was unable to serve you? 
WHY NOT INSURE THE REGULAR DELIVERY OF 
THE FREEMAN TO YOUR HOME BY SUBSCRIBING? 
THE FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 
I enclose $1.00 to test Tut FREEMAN for ten weeks. 
I enclose $3.00* to pay for THE Freeman for 26 weeks. 
I enclose $6.00¢ to pay for THE Freeman for 52 weeks. 
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